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Bo Z’s Burgers now open in Charles Village 


By TESSA WISEMAN 
For The News-Letter 


David Key, owner of the 
Daily Grind, is opening a 
burger joint at the former 
location of Freshii at 3113 
St. Paul St., which has been 


vacant since last year. 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Wiya, an app that gives 
users reward points for 
spending money at local 
businesses was launched 
this month by Hopkins 
senior Adam Eckstein and 
alumnus Justin Kwong. 

Eckstein spoke about 
the app, its development 


tween businesses | and 
their customers, specifi- 
cally local businesses. The 
goal is to add value to the 
customer experience.” 


Key explained why 
he’s moving from Mocha 
Javas and Double Espres- 
sos to burgers and fries. 
He said he saw a need 
among Hopkins _ stu- 
dents, and thinks Bo Zs 
Burgers, his restaurant, 
will hit the spot. 


; Wa app supports Toca businesses 


Wiya benefits custom- 
ers through its rewards 
program and allows users 
to give feedback to those 
businesses. 

To use the app, cus- 
tomers activate Blue- 
tooth on their smart- 
phones, which allows 
them to check into a spe- 
cific food venue. Twenty- 
five minutes after check- 


and _ the ing-in, 
business. custom- 
las ce gal Be ers scan 
partner “Asawhole, we — earn more 
Justin, . points 
who just im to make chp ough 
recently small businesses Providing 
graduated, ratings, 
actually moresuccessful writing 
came to me . “fs public re- 
last year by identifying views and 
with the what they need writing di- 
idea, and S: rect mes- 
it’s evolved most. sages _ to 
a ton since — ADAM _ the _ busi- 
that incep- _ ness about 
tion,” Eck | ECKSTEIN, SENIOR their expe- 
stein said. rience. 
“Basically, Thy e 
the gist of three nu- 
it is that, with Wiya, we're merical ratings for over- 
creating a connection be- all experience, service 


and quality are required 
but the review and direct 
message are not. Each 
form of feedback, includ- 
ing the required ratings, 


| 


highlighted 
problems with their cus- | 


COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Daily Grind owner David Key opened a new eatery in place of Freshii, catering to students’ burger, fries and milkshake cravings. 


“I know the campus 
very well,” Key said. 
“I know what students 
want. They want hot, ful- 


filling food.” 
If the Daily Grind 
serves as any testa- 


ment, Key knows how 
to meet the wants and 


provides opportunities to | 


earn more points. 
Wiya performed a beta 


test for a few weeks in the | 


spring. Eckstein said that 
the product has been re- 
fined with the help of the 
feedback they received 
from this test. 

Eckstein and Kwong 
felt the Hopkins campus 
was a natural starting 
location, given the num- 
ber of eateries on campus 
and in Charles Village. 
They spoke with busi- 
ness owners to try to get 
them to sign up for Wiya. 
The partner businesses 
different 


tomer relationships, in- 
cluding problems retain- 
ing customers. 

“As a whole, we aim 
to make small businesses 
more successful by iden- 
tifying what they need 
most,” Eckstein wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Eckstein “mentioned 
that some of these issues 
might be stagnant sales, 
lack of new or loyal cus- 
tomers or lack of an outlet 
for marketing and promo- 
tions. He said that Wiya 

See WIYA, pace A5 
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needs of students, from | 
early morning break- | 
fast sandwiches to late- 
night java jolts. While | 
coffee won’t be on the | 
menu, Bo Z’s Burgers 
will be open seven days 
a week, from 10:30 a.m. 
until 10 p.m. 
pside from. 


SE 


about starting a business. | 
He has owned the Daily | 
Grind since the 90’s, and | 
there are currently eight 
locations in the Baltimore Ex 

See BURGER, pace A6 


A security alert sent 
out Friday night by Cam- 
pus Safety and Security 
reported an alleged drug- 
ging and possible sexual 
assault of an undergradu- 
ate student. 

The student reported. 
that he suspected he was 
given a date rape drug 
at the Sigma Phi Epsilon 
(SigEp) fraternity house, 
located at 2900 Wyman 
Pkwy. A sexual assault 
may have occurred. 
The location of the pos- 
sible sexual assault is un- 
known. 

Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin G. Shol- 
lenberger sent an email to 
the student body Saturday 
afternoon to explain the 
University’s response. 
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blue jay sculpture 
to land on campus 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For 7he News-Letter 


The University will 
unveil an interactive blue 
jay statue as part of a se- 
ries of new projects on the 
Freshman Quad over Par- 
ents Weekend on Oct. 24- 
25. Students can paint and 
decorate the statue. 

With graduate student 
Finocchi lead- 


Destiny Bailey, senior 
Kanami Mori, senior Sa- 
man Baban, and junior 


| Nicholas McCormack also 
| took part in bringing this 
| idea to life. Finocchi, Class 


of 2015, came up with the 


| idea while serving on SGA 
| his freshman year. 


Finocchi had seen simi- 
lar concepts on other cam- 
puses. He discussed his 


)rugeing, sexual assault 
Teporled last week 


| By STAFF 


“The university is in- 
vestigating the report. 
The use of a date rape 
drug and the occurrence 
of a sexual assault have 
not been 
Shollenberger wrote. 
“While the investigation 
is underway, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon fraternity has 
been directed to not hold 
parties or other events 
at. 2900 or 2902 Wyman 
Parkway.” 

The assailant is as yet 
unidentified by Security. 

Director of Fraternity 
and Sorority Life Calvin 
Smith, Jr. said his Office is 
not involved in the inves- 
tigation. 

“Potential sexual as- 
sault cases are investi- 
gated by the Title IX Co- 
ordinator in the Office of 

See ASSAULT, pace A6 
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vision for the sculpture’s 
function at Homewood. 

“We wanted to bring out 
that element of spontaneity 
and also wanted to make 
something that is uniquely 
Hopkins,” he said. 

Standing outside the 
Fresh Food Café (FFC), stu- 
dents will be able to paint 
the sculpture without re- 
serving it in advance. This 
fiberglass blue jay, which 
will hold a shield, will ini- 
tially be painted blue, but 
it will change colors as stu- 
dents take the project into 
their own hands. 

Erin Yun, deputy 
to the Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs, added 
that although the sculp- 
ture would be moni- 
tored. to ensure that 
everything remains ap- 
propriate, the sculpture’s 

Sree SCULPTURE, pace B3 


Fs COURTESY OF SGA 
_ The winning design, by Larcia Premo, was chosen through online voting. 


Does second 
year cause 
sophomores 
to slump? 


By SAM FOSSUM 
For The News-Letter 


With the semester 
about half-way through, 
students have had the 
opportunity to acclimate 
to the new school year. 
Sophomore year might 
be marked as a time 
when people find com- 
fort on campus, being 
familiar with fellow stu- 
dents and faculty. How- 
ever, a rumor exists that 
this acclimation evolves 
into the “sophomore 
slump.” This is seemingly 

See SLUMP, pace A5 
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By PETER JI 
Ky D i The Vews-Le ter 


Seven Hopkins | stu- 
dents traveled to Wash- 
ington, D.C. on Friday to 
attend an advocacy train- 
ing program, #Advocate- 
4Syria Lobby Day, held 
by the Syrian American 
Medical Society (SAMS). 
The group of seven spent 
one day away from their 
regular classes to meet 
with staff members on 
Capitol Hill and learn 
more about the Syrian civ- 
il war from doctors who 
worked on the ground 
there treating victims in 
an active war zone, 

They got the chance to 
speak with leaders and 
legislators about their 
concerns with the situ- 
ation in Syria. The civil 
war has been ongoing 
since the Arab Spring 
protests gripped the Arab 
World in 2011 and has pit- 
ted those loyal to Presi- 
dent Bashar Al-Assad 
against radical Islamists 
and moderate opposition 
groups backed by West- 
ern nations, including the 
United States. 

Many of the students 
had never lobbied for an 
issue that was dear to 
them before attending the 
event. Sophomores Chris- 
tine Adib, Julia Bateh, 
Leila Kassiri and Molly 
Brambil were among 
those who attended the 
#Advocate4Syria Lobby 
Day. The hashtag in the 
event’s name expressed 
the organizer’s desire to 
create a trending topic 
on multiple social media 
platforms. 

Dr. Ahmad Tarakji, 


explained why Syrians 
need better civilian pro- 
tections. The Chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, Ed 
Royce (R-CA), was also 
present. The pervasive 
conflict, currently in its 
fifth year, has killed over 
500,000 combatants and 


Film Society hosts National Treasure-themed hunt 


By KAREN SHENG 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Film 
Society (JHUFS) hosted 
the first National Treasure 
Treasure Treasure Hunt 
on Sunday. The scavenger 
hunt was inspired by the 
popular Disney films Na- 
tional Treasure and Nation- 
al Treasure: Book of Secrets 
starring Nicolas Cage. - 

“This is the first annu- 
al National Treasure Trea- 
sure Treasure Hunt. It’s 
unprecedented. It’s new, 
brand new,” junior and 
JHUFS co-founder Julia 
Gunnison said. 

Eighteen _ participants 
met at Shriver Hall at 6 


p.m. to be placed into four 


teams: the John Hancocks, 
the Presidential Kidnap- 
pers, the Books of Secrets 
and the Founding Fathers. 
The teams were each as- 
signed a map with five dif- 
ferent spots on campus — 
the President’s Garden, the 
FFC, the Beach and M-level 
in Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary — to find clues that 
would lead to the prize. 
Members of JHUFS 
were stationed at each lo- 
cation to provide the trivia 
question or, in one case, a 
copy of the Declaration of 
Independence, that par- 
ticipants needed in order 


he de get the word or phrase 


that contained the letters 


_ that spelled out the loca- 
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civilians who have been 
targeted with chemical 
weapons, explosives and 
fragmentation devices 
that are aerially dropped 
on population centers. 
The war has so far dis- 
placed half of Syria’s pop- 
ulation, many of whom 
are now fleeing to Europe 
in search of asylum and 
safety. 

While the students in 
the group were motivat- 
ed by the humanitarian 
struggle in Syria, Abid has 
a personal connection. 

“After that summer, 
after all of the stuff that 
is going on in Syria — my 
family is from Syria — it 
gave me a bigger picture 
and really changed my 
perspective. I personally 
know Syria to be a very 
great country,” Adib said. 

After the initial 
speeches, the various vol- 
unteer lobbying groups 
split up to talk to their 
elected representatives. 

“You would have a 
15-to-20-minute meeting 
with a staff member or a 
senator. Mostly, it was with 
staff members because the 
senators were on recess. 
We were briefed on some 
main points we should hit. 
It was just us Hopkins kids. 
We traveled together. By 
the end, we had a routine. 
None of us had any lobby- 
ing experience,” Bateh said. 

The seven Hopkins 
students refined their per- 
suasion skills throughout 
the day. They gave rep- 
resentatives some _back- 
ground information about 
the crisis and delivered a 
list of “asks” that included 
demands for immediate 


civilian protection through 


humanitarian relief dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending 
in September 2016. In ad- 
dition to advocating for the 
thousands of Syrians who 
have fled the country or 
lost their lives in the con- 
flict, the students practiced 
advocacy skills and issued 
talking points to Congres- 
sional staff members. 


tion of the treasure. 

The four clues were 
based off facts about Cage 
and His acting career, as 
well as National Treasure, 
and included questions 
like, “What is Nicolas 


‘Cage's given name?” and 


“What is the movie where 
Nicolas Cage steals a 
baby?” The answers lead 
to the projection booth in 
the Shriver Hall audito- 


guise kit” — awaited trea- 
sure hunters. | 
Sophomore Lydia Mi- 
lano, a member of JHUFS 
and a member of the win- 
ning team, the John Han- 
cocks, enjoyed the event. 
“It was life-changing. 


I'd say I've definitely made 


friendships forever with 
the winning group. Defi- 
nitely going to be at these 
guys’ weddings, if you 
know what I’m saying. It 
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Students advocate for end of Syrian war College Dems host 


The map above details the current political situation in Syria. 


Adib, Bateh and Brambil 
said that last April’s unrest 
in Baltimore spurred their 
desire to become more 
politically and socially in- 
volved on and off campus. 
They said that this desire 
inspired them to organize 
a special Hopkins team to 
promote humanitarianism 
on Capitol Hill for SAMS. 

“I don’t believe that 
what we did on Friday 
will result in legislation, 
but that doesn’t mean that 
we can't gain something 
from it. In going to lobby 
on Capitol Hill for a day, 
I think I learned more in 
eight hours than I did in 
classes,” Brambil said. 

The students in the 
group initially organized 
the trip through their mu- 
tual friendships. Not ev- 
eryone had a major related 
to the work they engaged 
in on Friday, but the par- 
ticipants felt that it was 
important to apply their 
passions outside of the 
classroom. Furthermore, 
they said that the ideals 
that the University hopes 


to instill in its students . 
sae conne SS to the =='6 tae 


the worst humanitarian di- 


sasters since World War IL. 
In relating their experience 
to undergraduate life at 
Hopkins, the four asserted 
that students weren't using 


their full potential to affect 


change outside of campus. 

“Besides the Interna- 
tional Studies component, 
it is a huge medical issue. 
You have 12 million civil- 


was good. It was fun. It 
was a good time,” Milano 
said. “I’m actually kind of 
impartial to Nicolas Cage, 
but... I thought it’d be fun. 
It was good exercise, too. 
Most running I’ve done in 
a while.” 

Junior Tyler Lee agreed. 

“Tt was a fun, exhaust 


“ing experience. It was ex- 


hilarating; I was on edge 
the entire time. And it 


rium, where was _action- 
the prize packed. 
—apillow «&, It was the 
case printed Tt was most = ex- 
with Cage’s exhilarating: I ercise. I’ve 
face and tor- 8° gotten all 
so, assorted’: Was On edge the week,” Lee 
bags of : : $0, Poh said. 

candy, four entire time. Senior 
president- is Edmund 
themed TYLER LEE, Nowicki, 
PEZ candy UNIOR 4 member 
dispensers, - J of JHUFS 
two custom | since fresh- 
National - man _—year 
Treasure Treasure Trea- and one of the people who 
sure Hunt T-shirts and an dispensed clues, said that 
Abraham Lincoln “dis- the purpose of the National 


Treasure Treasure Treasure 


_ Hunt was to advertise the 
-JHUFS. “It’s part of a gen- 
_eral agenda this year to 


make [JHUFS] involved 


‘in things beyond just our 


screenings and our social 
circle that we create, and 
do stuff that is film-related 


“but isn’t necessarily just — 
sitting or watching a mov- | 


ie; Something more fun 
[where] people can move 
around and such,” he said. 
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them,” Abid said. 


“now wants to join JHUES. 
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ians in need of medical | 


treatment and it’s some- | 
thing that Hopkins should | 
be into,” Adib said. 

Bateh felt that too many 
Hopkins students are dis- 
engaged from world is- 
sues, despite attending a 
University that has an in- 
ternational reputation. 

“These are events that | 
we educated students | 
should be involved in, even 
if you have a slight interest 
in it. Even to just go see it, 
students here don’t take 
advantage of it. It’s impor- 
tant to realize that it is okay 
to put class time and study | 
time behind real life expe- 
riences,” she said. 

Although not experts 
on the Syrian conflict, 
the students felt that the 
SAMS advocacy program 
gave them fresh insight 
into the need for ordinary 
citizens to get involved in 
policy-making. Essential 
medical resources, includ- 
ing those of SAMS, have 
endured attacks on their 
facilities and workers 
throughout the conflict. 
unique opportunity 


t 


that will only continue to 
grow. Thousands of refu- 
gees have overwhelmed | 
European nations in recent | 
months while risking their 
lives during the passage. 
“This problem has 
been five years ongoing. A 
lot of Senators wanted to 
do something about this, 
but we need to push it on 


In general, the National 
Treasure Treasure Treasure 
Hunt was well-received 
by participants. 

“I saw it in one of the 
blast emails and it looked 
like it was really inter- 
esting. The poster really 
scared me at first because 
it was just a bunch of Nic 
Cage faces, but it looked 
like it would be a lot of 
fun,” freshman Joanna 
Lee said. “It was interest- 
ing. There were a lot of ' 
Nic Cage facts that I am 
now enlightened with. It 
was really fun.” 

Lee added that she 


Sophomore and JHUEFS 
co-founder Gillian Waldo 
was responsible for the 
planning and logistics of 
the treasure hunt. 

“We had to decide on 
locations, various clues 
for trivia, assorted codes, 
treasure maps and also 
the treasure at the end. We 
ordered specific things for 
that as well. It was a long 
process,” she said. 

This was the first of 
‘many JHUFS events to 
come, according to Waldo. 

“We're making a _ pil- 
grimage to Divine’s [actor 
Harris Glenn Milstead’s] 
grave next weekend, we 
have a Halloween screen- 


ing on Oct, 29 and in No- 


vember we have a special 
event coming. up. Stay 


_ tuned for that,” she said. 
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| Senator 


Tike ‘universal background 


Webb served. | 


By ALEX DRAGONE 


| Senior Staff Writer 


Students gathered’ in 
the Levering Lounge on 
Tuesday night to watch 
the first Democratic presi- 
dential debate. The event 
was organized by the 


College Democrats and 
hosted in Levering by 
JHUnions. 


A separate watching 
party event, organized 


| by Johns Hopkins Stu- 


dents for Bernie Sanders, 
merged with the Col- 
lege Democrats watching 
party when the Sand- 
ers group had problems 
streaming the debate. 
Former Rhode _Is- 
land Governor Lincoln 
Chafee, former Secre- 
tary of State, New York 


| Senator and First Lady 


Hillary Clinton, former 
Maryland Governor and 
Mayor of Baltimore Mar- 
tin O’Malley, Vermont 
Bernie Sanders 
and former Virginia Sena- 
tor Jim Webb debated for 
over two hours in the 
Wynn Casino in Las Ve- 
gas about gun control, 
foreign military interven- 
tion and state surveillance 
among other issues: 
Sanders, a_ self-pro- 
claimed democratic social- 
ist, was attacked by both 
Clinton and O’Malley on 
gun control. When asked 
whether Sanders had 
done enough to advance 
gun control, Clinton gave 
a blunt “No.” Sanders 
represents gun-friendly 
Vermont and makes the 
argument that the vast 


. 
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checks, but promoting 
more stringent methods of 
gun control, championed 
mainly by those in urban 
states and areas, serve to 
alienate voters and turn 
them against all methods 
of gun control. 

O'Malley countered by 
saying Maryland, made up 
of both rural and urban ar- 
eas, passed stringent gun 
control during his tenure 
as governor. Sanders tout- 
ed his “D~” National Rifle 
Association (NRA) rating, 
while O'Malley said he 
earned an “F” rating. 

Sanders is second in 
national polls behind 


* Clinton, and he is leading 


Clinton in New Hamp- 
shire, the second primary 
in the cycle. A highlight 
of the debate came when 
he said the country had 
heard enough about Clin- 
ton’s “Damn 
prompting the two candi- 
dates to shake hands. 

_ Webb earned an ‘A’ rat- 
ing from the NRA and 
contended that China 
was the Nation’s most 
pressing strategic threat. 
When he declared he was 
a traditionalist Democrat, 
some students jokingly 
questioned whether he 
was referencing the Dem- 
ocratic Party’s support for 
Jim Crow segregation pol- 
icies in the mid and early 
20th century, and many 
students asked why the 
Senator was running for 
the Democratic nomina- 
tion. He was praised for 


his refusal to condemn 


Sanders” —_ conscientious 
objector status during the 
Vietnam War, in which 


Republican then becom- 
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debate viewing party 


ing an independent and 
finally a Democrat. When 
he attacked Clinton on the 
breach of trust created by 
the Secretary’s continuing 
scandal over her private 
email server, Clinton was 
asked by moderator An- 
derson Cooper whether 
she wanted to respond, to 
which she said “No.” The 
audiences in Las Vegas 
and Levering cheered and 
clapped. 

Clinton, the frontrun- 
ner is national polls, was 
first asked by Cooper 
whether she would say 
anything to get elected. 
She later came under fire 
for her voting in support 
of military force against 
Iraq in 2002 that lead to 
the invasion in 2003, for 
her support for the air 
campaign against Libyan 
government forces in 2011, 
her support of arming Syr- 
ian rebels, her support for 
establishing a no-fly zone 
over Syria where Syrian 
and Russian military air- 
craft are currently active 
and her support for gov- 
ernment mass surveil- 
lance programs. Despite 
these attacks, Clinton kept 
composed and focused 
during the debate. 

O'Malley ~ referenced 
his political career and 
touted his environmental 
plan. But he had.no stand- 
out moments to raise his 
poll numbers, now hoy- 
ering around one percent 
nationally. 

Nitin Nainani, presi- 
dent of the College: Re- 
publicans, said the debate 
was less exciting than the 


__two Republican debates. _ 
u the =a. 


open Republican debates, 


this one wasn’t a& fluid 
or competitive,” Nain- 
ani said. “The candidates 
tried to not bring up their 
contrasts with President 
Obama. In the GOP de- 
bate, candidates tried to 
differentiate themselves 
from each other.” 

Nainani said that.Clin- 
ton acted competently dur- 
ing the debate, and Sanders 
pleased his base while not 
broadening his supporters. 
As Clinton is frontrunner, 
he said she won “by de- 
fault.” 

“This doesn’t change 
the calculus for the general 
election,” Nainani said. 
“The GOP has always been 
preparing to face Clinton 
in the general. Personally 
I think the most danger- 
ous candidate to the GOP 
wasn't here tonight,” Nai- 
nani said, referencing Vice 
President Joe Biden, about 
whom there has been much 
speculation as to whether 
he will join the race. 


Sam Gottuso, presi- 


dent of the College Demo- — 


crats, said the candidates 
disagreed enough to keep 
the debate lively. 
“Most of the candi- 
dates agreed on the end- 
point, they just disagreed 
on how to get there,” Got- 
tuso said. 
- Gottuso said O'Malley 
performed well and, 


while it would not be 
enough to propel him to 
_the nomination, it could — 
make him an attractive 
vice presidential pick. — 

“I think this debate 


: 
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Safe Zone training comforts and empowers 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


The Safe Zone program 
run by LGBTQ Life at 
Hopkins aims to train stu- 
dents, staff and faculty to 
become better allies with 
the LGBTQ community. 
In the two years since the 
program was founded, 
over 600 members of the 
Hopkins community have 
been trained. 

Director of LGBTQ 
Life Demere Woolway 
said that the Safe Zone 
program is not unique to 
Hopkins. Many univer- 
sities and K-12 schools 
around the country have 
their own versions of Safe 
Zone or Safe Space pro- 
grams. 

“The basic model is 
that you have individuals 
who are trained so they 
go through a small piece 
of education and, at the 
end of the time, they are 
empowered to shape the 
space they work in and 
make campuses or wher- 
ever they work more in- 
clusive for LGBTQ folks,” 
Woolway said. 

She added that anyone 
at Hopkins is invited to 
attend one of the three- 
hour training 
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ta COURTESY OF CATHERINE PALMER 
Safe Zone training is a Hopkins initiative to provide students with safe and inclusive spaces on campus. 


year. People can sign up 
through email at the Of- 
fice of LGBTQ Life. Wool- 
way added that she also 
does training sessions at 
the request of a Hopkins 
departments or groups on 
campus. 

“The trainings them- 
selves usually have 
between six to 30 par- 
ticipants because with 
a group any larger, 
you can’t get that small 
group interaction. I go to 
all of the trainings, but I 
have a cohort of facilita- 
tors who participate in 
leading them,” Woolway 
said. 

The training consists 
of two parts: one explains 
how to use appropri- 
ate LGBTQ terminology 
while the second half cov- 
ers how one can support 
the LGBTQ community. 

“One of the things I’ve 
found is that people often 
want to know about lan- 
guage and how to respect 
the community by using 
the right words. We talk 
about scenarios, about re- 
sponding to problematic 
language and acknowl- 
edging your own pro- 
cess,” she said. 

Senior Amy Sun, who 


SeSSIONSeMWas-trained in Sate Aone 
‘the through’ “a ‘special, pro-_.are Safe Zone. trained. | she said 


gram for students in the 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA), said that 
the training was effective 
because of its emphasis on 
interactive learning. 

“The training covered 
the process of coming out 
and understanding what 
sexual and gender identi- 
ties are and“how to take 
action on our campuses 
or at clubs and parties. We 
learned while acting out 
the part. Someone would 
be acting out passed out 
at a bar and someone else 
would be the bystander. 
It was very helpful and 
more beneficial than an 
online experience,” she 
said. 

Similarly, junior Chris- 
tianne Bharath, an intern 
at LGBTQ Life, said that 
the program was benefi- 
cial not only for students 
but also for staff and fac- 
ulty. Generally speaking, 
the groups being trained 
are a mixture of profes- 
sors, graduate students 
and undergraduates. 

“It’s a really excellent 
education opportunity 
for professors and _ staff 
here on campus because 
it helps students feel a lot 
more comfortable know- 
ing that their professors 


Professors can show their 


support by putting the 
LGBTQ sticker on the 
door of their offices,” she 
said. 

Bharath added that 
as an intern at Center 
for LGBTQ life, she is in 
charge of reviewing the 
evaluation forms for Safe 


Zone training. She said | 
that the program gener- | 


ally receives very posi- 
tive feedback from par- 
ticipants. 


“It’s really important | | 


that people know that 
we do take into consid- 
eration what they say 
and their feedback on 
the training. It’s a very 
special program to us in 
the office. We type up ev- 
eryone’s evaluation, and 
we read them to see how 
they think the training 
can be improved because 
we are always looking 
for ways to improve,” she 
said. 

Hopkins graduate 
Alexandra Colt, who 
attended the first-ever 
Safe Zone training in 
December 2013, said 
that she is glad to see the 
program grow through- 
out the years. She added 
that it is very non-judg- 
mental and is excellent 
for people who are cu- 
rious about the LGBTQ 
community and want to 
find an easy way to get 
involved. 

“It’s a great place 
for everyone to come 
to gain exposure to the 
community, regardless 
of your background. It’s 
a nice reminder of how 
to treat people with an 
open mind and to use 
the right language so 
that we can create a safe 
and comfortable com- 
munity for everybody,” 


Se 


Groups host discussion on Israel and Palestine 


By ROLLIN HU 
For The News-Letter 


On Tuesday, Oct. 13, 
students had a discussion 
on the Israel-Palestine re- 
lationship in Charles Com- 
mons Salon C. Thé Foreign 
Affairs Symposium (FAS), 
Hopkins American Part- 
nership for Israel (HAPI) 
and J Street U organized 
the event and invited Je- 
rusalem-native Professor 
Mohammed Dajani of the 

_ Washington Institute to 
give a talk. Professor Da- 
jini founded the Al Wasa- 


tia movement of moderate _ 


Islam and is active in Ad- 
vocates for Peace. Senior 
Michael Weiss of HAPI 
promoted the event. — 
“(Dr. Dajani] famously 
took a group of his Pales- 
_ tinian students to the site 
_ of the Auschwitz concen- 
tration camp in Poland and 
arranged for a group of Is- 
raeli students to visit Pales- 
tinian refugee camps in the 
West Bank,” he said. 
Executive Director 


_ of Hopkins Hillel Rabbi 


Debbie Pine expressed 
her view on the issue in 
the context of differing 
_ perspectives « about vic- 
timization.. 
“Who's the victim here? 


XN 
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Professor Ryan Calder led the discussion on Israel-Palestine relations last Tuesday. 


You know, Palestinians say 
they're the victim, Israe- 
lis say they are the victim, 
and what I found was so 
profound about this visit 
is he very publicly said, 
‘Look, we’re both victims, 
just as Palestinians feel 
victimized in this conflict, 
Israelis are victims of the 
Holocaust, which was true 
and real and he very pub- 
licly acknowledged that 
there were victims on both 
sides,” she said. 

Many students were ex- 
cited to hear his talk. How- 
ever, Dajani was unable té 
attend the event, so Pine 
and Ryan Calder, professor 
of sociology and Islamic 

Studies at Hopkins, took 
questions from attendees. 
Discussion topics included 
the historical context of Is- 
rael and Palestine, the roots 
of the conflict and potential 
remedies to the situation. 

Senior Adam Eckstein 
of FAS described the co- 
operation between stu- 
dent groups to make the 
event possible. 


“We [the FAS] helped 


out with logistics and plan- 
ning of the event itself. 
Michael Weiss, who is the 
. head of Hopkins American 
Partnership for Israel, got 


in contact with Dr. Dajani 


my 


| who basi- 
cally was 
happy to 
come and 
speak. 
From there 
it’s just 
‘finding a 
place and 
setting up 
and get- 
ting people 
to show 
up,” _he 
said. 
Despite 
Dajani’s absence, many 
students and organizers 
felt that the event was still 
a success in promoting dia- 
logue on the issue of Israe- 
li-Palestinian relations. 
Calder expressed grati- 
tude for the planning of 
the event and was pleased 
with the overall result. 
“Well I think the stu- 
dents who organized it 
from the organizations 
such as HAPI, FAS and J 
Street U did a great job. It 
was a real shame that Dr. 
Dajani wasn’t able to show 
up, but under the circum- 
stances, the students had 
some really great things to 
say and so we had a nice 
discussion,” he said. 
Students, including J 


Street U President Benja- 


min Schwartz, expressed 
gratitude and admiration 
for Calder’s willingness 
and ability to lead the 
event despite the absence 
of Dr. Dajani. 

“T just want to say first 
of all, as disappointed as 


we were that Dr. Dajani 


was not able to make it, 
Dr. Calder and Rabbi Pine 
stepped up to the plate and 
led an incredible discus- 
sion on Israel and Palestine 
and led the group through 
the Israeli and Palestinian 


3 


narratives in a way that I 
have not seen at Hopkins 
before. That's something 
Im really proud of,” he 
said. 

However, Schwartz 
hopes to have Dajani come 
to Hopkins in the future. 

Senior Adam Eckstein 
also echoed this feeling of 
success despite Dajani’s ab- 
sence. 

“Well unfortunately, we 
were unable to have Dr. 
Dajani here, but I think it 
was great that we had Dr. 


» Calder as a back-up. He’s 


incredibly knowledge- 
able and it’s always nice 
to have the opportunity to 
just speak in a setting out- 
side of a classroom and just 
have this kind of conversa- 
tion. So I think that despite 
the disappointment, it was 
good,” he said. 

Eckstein elaborated on 
the importance of learn- 
ing outside the classroom. 

“There’s only so much 
learning that can take place 
ina classroom and through 
a lecture,” Eckstein said. 
“It’s just a great opportu- 
nity to get people talking 
and learning and hearing 
different perspectives. I 
think it’s incredibly impor- 
tant and is something you 
can never have enough of.” 

Sophomore Martin 
Feuerstein-Mendik of J 
Street U explained how 
having this event was 
important to raising the 
overall issue of Israel and 
Palestine on the Hopkins 
campus. ) 

“I think that our com- 
munity... sadly is kind of 
apathetic to this issue. The 
fact that our Israel groups 
are quite small at the mo- 
mentis nota good sign. This 
[talk] really brings attention 
to the issue,” he said. 


By KELSEY KO 
For The Vews-Letter 


The Hopkins chapter 
of Habitat for Human- 
| ity held a fundraiser at 
| Dominion Ice Cream 
on Saturday Oct. 10 to 
help fund the construc- 
tion of affordable homes 
| for working families in 
the greater Baltimore 
area. Senior Jack Jung, 
president of the chapter, 
spoke about the day’s 
success. 

“Every year the JHU 
campus chapter of Habi- 
tat for Humanity do- 
nates around $15,000 
towards a new home for 
low-income families. 
Every penny we earn 
goes towards that goal. 
We've been able to reach 
this goal every year, and 
fortunately we’re on the 
right track this year. 
We've actually had a 
couple fundraisers this 
past week with the first 


being Dominion and the 


| second Chipotle. We just 


felt people wanted to en- 


| joy Dominion Ice Cream 


_ | one last time before they 


close for good later in the 
year. And. who doesn’t 
like ice cream on a sunny 
day?” he said. 

According to junior 
Jonathan Tai, vice presi- 
dent of Habitat for Hu- 
manity, the money often 
‘goes towards alleviating 
costs of Habitat for Hu- 
manity work trips, which 
helps Hopkins students 
go out into the commu- 
nity and have hands-on 
experience with volun- 
teer work. 

“Many of the dona- 
tions we receive from 
fundraisers go directly 
towards helping to get 
our volunteers out on 
weekend work trips and 
helping to subsidize the 
cost of our annual Spring 
Break work trip to Hun- 
tington, W.Va. One of 
our goals at Habitat is to 
ensure that anyone who 
wants to help out has the 
opportunity to. Person- 
ally, one of my favorite 
things about Habitat is 
giving Hopkins students 
the chance to get away 
from Brody and campus 
for a little bit and see- 
ing them getting excited 
to build and use power- 
tools... Often for the first 
time ever!” Tai said. 

Habitat for Human- 
ity has been making 
progress in its ongoing 
efforts to rebuild neigh- 
borhoods and homes, 
particularly in the area 
around Hopkins. In the 
past, partnerships with 
other organizations have 
also allowed Habitat for 
Humanity’ to expand 
their volunteering  ef- 
forts. 

“We've made great 
strides in revitalizing 
the McCabe neighbor- 
hood, about 15 minutes 
north of Hopkins, where 
our Saturday work trips 
usually take place. In 
addition, we made sub- 
stantial progress in part- 
nering with other local 
\ 


v 
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Habitat for Humanity 
fundraises for locals 


JOE MABEL/CC-BY-SAE 3.0 
Habitat for Humanity offers a variety of community service initiatives. 


organizations, such as 
Rebuilding Together Bal- 
timore with whom our 
most recent work trip 
took place,” he said. 

Jung spoke about nu- 
merous Habitat for Hu- 
manity projects planned 
for this year and the co- 
operative nature of their 
work. 

“We're also planning 
to work with some local 
Hopkins organizations 
as well in order to place 
as many Habitat volun- 
teers where they’re need- 
ed most. We’re looking 
forward to the comple- 
tion of our home by the 
end of May 2016, and the 
smiling faces of the fu- 
ture homeowners we’ve 
been working _ beside 
these past few months,” 
Jung said. 

Fundraising Chair 
Brandon Yu said that 
he wants to continue to 
raise money for Habitat 
for Humanity and hold 
more creative events. 

“We are looking for- 
ward to running more 
social types of fundrais- 


--ers_as this year goes on. 


While we have had suc- 
cess with  retail/food 
type fundraisers in the 
past, they seem to be re- 
ally over done and we 
want to try doing some- 
thing different. Be on the 
lookout for more com- 
munity-involved _ social 
fundraisers or events 
sponsored by Habitat!” 
Yu said. 

Yu believes that Habi- 
tat for Humanity has had 
a positive influence on 
not only the community 
around it but also on its 
volunteers. 

“T've been working 
with Habitat for five to 
six plus years now, and 
I think: the organization 
has changed the way I 
perceive a lot of social 
issues as well as how I 
view people. When you 
go on a Habitat build, 
you will see the neigh- 
borhoods you are work- 
ing in or the people you 
are working with and 


will immediately begin 


to resonate with their 
stories,” he said. Addi- 
tionally, he claims that 
Habitat for Humanity 
has been a learning ex- 
perience for everyone 
involved, 

“Actions definitely 
speak louder than words, 
and working _ besides 
those that actively seek to 
better their lives is one of 
the most fulfilling experi- 
ences I’ve had at Hopkins. 
Seeing people who often 
have had_ everything 
taken away from them 
still have such a vital 
energy for not only their 
own lives, but the lives 
of those around them is 
something that is really 
an experience. All in all, 
I feel like Habitat is the 
embodiment of the idea _ 
that everyone deserves a 
second chance, or some- 
times a chance to begin 
for those who were never 
able to in the first place,” 
he said. : 
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IDEAL hosts viewing SGA inducts freshmen, talks sexual assault 
for first Dem. debate 


By AMY HAN 
For The News-Letter 


IDEAL, a nonparti- 
san student organization 
that promotes discussion 
among students with con- 
trasting political views, 
held a viewing of the first 
Democratic debate of the 
2016 presidential race” in 
Hodson Hall on Tuesday 
night. Around 100 students 
of varying political affilia- 
tions attended the event. 

Junior Liam  Haviv, 
president and founder 
of IDEAL, outlined the 
club’s purpose and the 
aim of the Democratic de- 
bate viewing event. 

“IDEAL stands for In- 
form, Discuss, Enlighten, 
Acknowledge and Learn 
and our mission is to 
change the way we think, 
feel and interact with poli- 
tics and with each other. 
We want people to say, 
‘Maybe I’m not so sure’ or 
‘Maybe I'm not going to be 
identified by a candidate 
or a party, but an opinion 
on something.’ We're re- 
ally trying to get as much 
gui cnighen to 


routlets,” Ha rome = 
“The Democratic presi- 
dential candidates par- 


ticipating were former 
Secretary of State Hill- 
ary Clinton, Senator Ber- 
nie Sanders (Vt.), former 
Maryland Governor and 
Mayor of Baltimore Mar- 
tin O'Malley, former Sen. 
Jim Webb (Va.) and former 
Gov. Lincoln Chafee (R.I). 
They discussed a variety of 
issues, including gun con- 
trol, foreign policy, climate 
change, the criminal justice 
system, college affordabili- 
ty and illegal immigration. 

IDEAL provided 
iClickers for live polling, 
allowing students to react 
to the candidates’ 
in real time. Students 
also laughed frequently 
throughout the night par- 
ticularly when Sanders re- 
sponded to Clinton’s email 
scandal saying, “American 
people are sick and tired 
of hearing about your 
damn emails.” — 

Students attending the 
event shared IDEAL's de- 
sire for a nonpartisan, in- 
-teractive viewing. 

“I came to see the re- 


actions of the students,” 


senior Guillermo Herrera 
said. “It’s a nicer environ- 
ment to gauge how people 
_respond to the candidates 
and compare my own 
thoughts to the thoughts 
of others.” 
Freshman Madhura 
Shah agreed and said the 
live fact-checking website 
that IDEAL, projected in 
addition to the debate was 
also a plus. 
_ “T think it’s 
watch with other people... 
And since I don’t know 
that much about politics 
personally, I thought [the 
_fact-checking] would be 
nice to have so that I can 
use that to form my own 
opinion,” freshman Mad- 
_hura Shah said. “I chose 
the IDEAL screening 
because I’m not Repub- 


- lican, but I also thought — 
mit would be nice to have — 
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Approximately 100 students attended IDEAL's debate viewing party. 
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rolfically about ek and 


ideas_ 


-candidates’s gun control 


fun to 


ina civil wierinerand that’ 


Following the debate, | 
IDEAL held. a discussion, | 
which largely focused on 
who the students thought 
won the debate and why. 

Clinton was a popular 
choice, as students noted 
her extensive political ex- 
perience on the federal | 
level alongside both Dem- | 
ocrats and Republicans. 

“The reason that I like 
Hillary more than Ber- 
nie is because I feel that 
she has more experience | 
and because, given that | 
it’s a two-party system | 
in America and obvi- 
ously you're going to 
have to have some com- 
promise, he just seems so 
rigid and doesn’t have as | 
much experience as Hill- 
aty with actually run- 
ning the whole country,” 
freshman Jeremy Ma- 
zumder said. 

Other students sup- 
ported Sanders, noting his | 
detailed platform and spe- | 
cific goals in comparison 
to the other candidates. 

“I thought Bernie did re- | 
ally well because I felt like 
he gave a lot more specific 


econ - 


speculating,” freshman 
Rishi Shah said. “Where- 
as Hillary I felt was a lot 
vaguer about details. She 
talked about a five-point 
economic plan but never 
gave out those points.” 

Freshman Vrshank Ravi 
also appreciated specificity 
of Sanders’ responses. ; 

“When [Juan Carlos 
Lopez] was asking about 
the Latino vote, he gave 
the exact reason as to why 
he voted against the pro- 
posal, the reason being 
a specific clause, which 
more progressives were 
against,” Ravi said. 

Ravi noted the interest 
in socialism due to Sand- 
ers’ political affiliation. 

“Right now Merriam- 
Webster is having an over- 
load of people searching 
the word “socialism” so 
that they’re not confusing 
it and really know what he 
is about,” he said. “If any- 
thing, that is actually the 
biggest victory for Sanders, 
because people really want 
to know. what socialism is.” 

Students also discussed 
O’Malley’s performance 
in comparison to those of 
Webb and Chafee, all the 


stances, Sanders’s lack of 
Super PAC funding, Clin- 


Ronald J. Daniels. 


ton’s flip-flopping on is- 
sues and the contrast be- 
tween the Democratic and 
Republican debates. _ 

IDEAL Secretary of 
Education, | sophomore 
Sarah Harrison, spoke 
about what makes IDEAL’s — 
viewing event different. 

“1 know for a fact that 
there was a Democrat 
viewing and a_ Bernie 


Sanders viewing specifi- 
cally, but our ideology and 
our mission statement and 
our goal is to have non-par- 
tisan, open and free space 
for political discussion,” 
she said. “We had people 
in the discussion stele now 
from both 

and expressing eae ideas 


uw“ 
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By KAREN SHENG 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
met on Tuesday to swear 
in the Freshman Class 


| Senators and to explore 


the issues that would be 
discussed at a dinner 
with University President 
The 
Halloween Bus Funding 


Bill 2015 was also passed. 


The meeting began 
with the certification 
of election results. The 
Freshman Class Council 
for the 2015-2016 school 
year was announced on 
Oct. 12: Freshman Class 
President Noh Mebrahtu 
and Freshman Class Sen- 
ators Mi Tu, AJ Tsang, Ak- 
shay Bhamidipati, Ting 
Fang, Nina D’Amiano 
and Jennifer Baron were 
sworn in and briefed on 
the jargon, procedures 


| and etiquette of a typical 


SGA meeting. 

Every Halloween, SGA 
ha traditionally allocated 
a portion of its budget to 
provide free transporta- 
tion for students to and 
from Fell’s Point, a popu- 
lar neighborhood in Balti- 
more, for Halloween fes- 
tivities. 

Members discussed 
ways to cut down on 
costs, such as encourag- 
ing the Office of Student 
Life and the Office of Fra- 


| ternity and Sorority Life 


to contribute a certain 
amount of money toward 
procuring buses or reach- 
ing out to alumni. The 
bill passed with a motion 
to raise the budget for the 
event to $1650 and extend 
the hours of operation to 


_3 am. with all in favor, — 


The SGA will have the 
22nd annual dinner with 
President DanielsDaniels 
in lieu of the meeting on 
Oct. 22. The topics of dis- 
cussion include health 
and safety, the role of 


the SGA on campus, the . 


development of the new 


student 
center, and 
fraternity 
and soror- 
ity life on 
campus 
and its fu- 
ture. 

For the 
issue of 
student 
health and 
safety, Ex- 
ecutive 
Vice-Pres- 
ident Jack 
Bartholet 
honed in 
on mental 
health and 
campus safety. 

“We've identified 
[mental health] as a big 
problem; students are 
way too stressed, and we 
want [Daniels] to take ac- 
tion on that. We’ve identi- 
fied some atpects of this 
school that we feel are 
contributing to this, and 
we want him to study 
them and bring it back to 
us,” Bartholet said. 

Bartholet expressed 
concerns about the impact 
of stress on school spirit 
and community. 

“Students don’t have to 
meaningfully engage in a 
lot of organizations, and I 
know that personally from 
SGA and the number of 
people that request absenc- 
es due to exams,” he said. 
“That impacts culture and 
morale, which creates more 
stress and a more stressful 
environment.” 

Additionally, Bartho- 
let discussed the issue 
of campus security. He 
believes that the Allied 
Barton officers have a 
_ presence, but they do not 


We id 
that Hopkins hire more 
off-duty police officers 
and make safety more of 
a budget priority so that 
it can deal with crime 
around campus because 
the crime right now is 
pretty unacceptable and 
it reduces people want- 


-have weapons and certain | 


ike to propose — 


ing to come here and it 
makes people feel un- 
safe,” he said. 

Similarly, Bartholet em- 
phasized the importance 
of ensuring transparency 
when sexual assault statis- 
tics are reported. 

“We ask that [the ad- 
ministration be] more 
transparent than they’ve 
been in the past. In some 
semesters there’s been 
listed zero allegations of 
sexual assault,” he said. 
“Clearly that is not the 
case. The school has not 
been transparent or didn’t 
track it accurately, so 
we're asking not only for 
transparency in the fu- 
ture but to be able to move 
on from the transparency 
of the past.” 

Likewise, he wants 
Daniels to ensure that stu- 
dents do not feel that the 
University avoids sharing 
information about sexual 
violence in order to avoid 
being painted in a nega- 
tive light by the media. 

“We're asking the 
President to make it very, 


very Clear to his adminis- _Am 


~ about sharing info, abou 


sharing actions, take me- 
dia into account. It should 
be based solely on safety,” 
Bartholet said. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Jason Plush also 
mentioned “big, tangible 
steps” that the SGA will 
take to address the issue of 
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SGA discussed sexual assault and inducted the newly elected Freshman Class Council. 


sexual assault on campus. 

“Setting up a sexual vi- 
olence committee to come 
and speak in front of the 
SGA... for representatives 
of the SGA to be able to 
discuss the new policy, 
any concerns with the 
new policy as well as ad- 
dressing recurring cases 
of assault on campus... 
meeting with President 
Daniels before the panel 
happens... [and] contact- 
ing the Office of Frater- 
nity and Sorority Life and 
talking about | stigmas 
around Greek life,” Bart- 
holet said. 

SGA also plans to com- 
bat the negative stereo- 
types surrounding Greek 
life during its meeting 
with President Daniels. 

“We're also going to 
work on strengthening the 
perception with staff and 
faculty and making every- 
one aware that Greek life 
brings value and that the 
President of the University 
supports our values,” Bar- 
tholet said. 

Senior Class Senator 
anda .Lourenco_dis- 


ment: _ — 

“Y think [President 
Daniels is] already show- 
ing us this by hiring two 
full staff members to be 
dealing with these issues. 
I don’t think Greek life is 
going anywhere. | think 
there’s going to be a re- 
hauling of it,” she said. 


Sioma Chi hosts Cookout for the (ure 


By ROLLIN HU 
For The News-Letter 


Sigma Chi held a bar- 
becue at the AMR I bar- 
becue pit on Saturday to 


raise money for cancer | 


research. Attendees could 


participate in various ac- - 


tivities such as football 
and cornhole in addition 
to eating food. 

Sophomore Eric Walk- 
er, a member of Sigma 
Chi, was hopeful before 
the event began. 

“T think it should be a 
lot of fun. We’ve got corn-. 
hole set up, a football flying 


around, people are start- 


ihg to show up,” Walker 
said. “I think they're going 
to smell the food, hear the 
music, want to come over 
and hang out. It should be 
a good time.” 

Students at the event 
responded positively to 
the activities that Sigma 
Chi had organized, citing 
the activities. 

“It’s good, it’s nice to 


have a break from the 
past couple weeks,” soph-_ 


omore Avi Mahajan said. 
“{The activities] are pretty 


nice. They have the usual 


but I like how the corn- 
hole i is different.” 


Organizers have spent 


several weeks planning 
this event and managed to 


do it with little cost. Junior 
Sean Erfurt explained how: 
they were able to coordi-. 
nate the event) | ’ 


“All these chairs and 
Pr Pet 
(ae Bs on 


ae AY 


Ss ly- 


ee Be) 


ing around are from the 
house. So we had very 
low overhead costs,” Er- 
furt said, “And we spent 
about $150 on food.” 

The cookout was or- 
ganized to raise money 
for the Huntsman Cancer 
Foundation, which has 
a close relationship with 
the Sigma Chi fraternity. 


portunity for community 
bonding on campus. 
Erfurt also believes the 
event brings student at 
Hopkins closer together. 
“I think it brings the 
community together. It 
gives the opportunity for 
freshmen to come out, just 
hang, out, see each other,” 
Erfurt said. “There’s also 


“Nationwide, Sigma obviously the * philanthrop- 
Chi often ic _ benefit 
donates to. ‘to Hunts- 
this group «7... / man Cancer 
because the Tt gives the Foundation. 
founder _ is i In | 

opportunit Beneras 

Jon Hunts- PP y for I think it 
man. He freshmen to come beats _ the 
is a former : stigma that 
Sigma Chi out, Just hang Hopkins 
alumnus out, see each kids just 
and _essen- is stay in the 
tially it just Other. library all 
goes. _to- rb, ee the time. 
wards gen- SEAN ErFurr, We also go 
eral cancer JUNIOR out and do 
research,” things for 
Erfurt said. the — com- 
Walker munity and 


also spoke about Sigma 
Chi’s relationship with 
the Huntsman Cancer 
Foundation, which is lo- 
cated in Salt Lake City 
and supports cancer re- 
search. 


“T went to- Fioteonsy 


Sigma Chi’s leadership 
building . program, two 
summers ago. We got to | 


tour the Huntsman Can- + and that’s — 
cer Institute and see all to a 


the work they were doing, — 


the treatment they do for 


cancer treatment.” 


Students thought the — 
Beka biieske a f poo ue | 


ai 


pal enae 


that’s what I think is the © 


most important thing.” 
Junior Arpan Ghosh, 
one of the chairs of phi- 


lanthropy at Sigma Chi, © 


discussed the se of | 
fraternities. ek 


“One of the ae Re 


why a fraternity 
back to the « on 


tert 
oe 


a leader at the same time 
have fun while doing it.” 
Ghosh also addressed 


‘how the event addressed 
the stigma that fraterni- 


ties only hold parties. 

_ “I think there is more to 
fraternities than just par- 
tying and more to it than 
just the stigma of what we 
do, which is usually con- 
sidered night life,” Ghosh 
said. “There’s a lot more 
to it, a lot more people 


~ don’t know and that’s the 


biggest reason why we, ° 
Sigma Chi, try every year” 
as many times as we can” 
to do something fun dur-— 
ing the day, bring a lot of 
people close together, try - 
to do something fun and‘ 
give back.” ’ 
Sigma Chi considered 
the event a success based 
on the money raised anit 
its community impact. 
“We raised over $300 
towards the Huntsman _ 
Cancer Institute and hady 
over 60 people attend the 
event,” Ghosh wrote in 


ain, ws 2 
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By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


The Committee on Stu- 
dent Elections (CSE) re- 
leased the results of the 
Freshman Class Council 
election for this school year 
on Monday night, Oct. 12. 
The winner of the presiden- 
tial race is Noh Mebrahtu 
and the six winners of the 
Senatorial race are Jennifer 
Baron, Akshay Bhamidipa- 
ti, Nina D’Amiano, Ting 
Fang, AJ Tsang and Mi Tu. 

A total of 443 fresh- 
men voted in the elec- 
tions, an increase com- 
pared to the number of 
students who have voted 
in previous years. 

Mebratu said that he 
primarily used Facebook 
for campaigning because 
he thought it was the 
fastest and least expen- 
sive way to share his 
vision and agenda with 
others. 

“Tran on a unification 
platform to break the ap- 
athetic environment of 
Hopkins,” Mebratu said. 
“This year’s voter turn- 
out was much higher, 
which is an indication of 
what our campaign was 
trying to do.” 

Mebratu said that one 
of his main goals for 
the year is to establish 
an annual class service 
project, exclusively for 
the Class of 2019. He is 
unsure of the details of 
the project, but said he 
has already begun brain- | 
storming with freshman 
class senators. 

“We are trying to get 
opinions from our fel- 
low classmates and 
what the majority want,” 


see 


wane a a is to get as many peo- 


ple as people involved in 
order to make a close-knit 
community.” 

Mebratu said _ that 
along with his big goals, 
he is also hoping to fix 
some “minor tedious 
problems” this year. He 
believes that the job of 
SGA is to protect stu- 
dents and enhance stu- 
dent life and therefore 
includes listening to mi- 
nor complaints. 

“A lot of students have 
been talking to me about 
how the grilled chicken 
at the FFC is pinkish on 
the inside or about how 
there is not enough ethnic 
or vegetarian food,” Me- 
bratu said. “Though these 
seem like small problems, : 
I still would like to ad- 
dress them.” : 

Both Mebratu and Ti 
said that campaigning 


was a positive process 


because they got to meet 
many of their peers. 

“IT met a lot of new 
students and got a lot of | 
opinions of what they 
want SGA to achieve this 
year,” Tu said. “It was a 
really fulfilling and in- | 
teresting process, and 
I made tons of friends 
with the same ambition | 
and values.” 

Tu’s goals for the year 
include improving cam- 
pus safety, academic af- 
fairs and student activi- 
ties. Tu added that she 
is open to all ideas and 
wants input from her 
classmates. 

Fang said that one of | 
her goals is to. get stu- 


dents more involved 
with student govern- 
ment. 


“The reason I cam- | 
paigned and wanted to 
run is because I wanted 
to represent the grade | 
and be approachable,” 
Fang said. “I noticed 
that there [weren’t] that | 
many people that actu- | 
ally voted, and I want to 
spread the awareness of | 
student government. I’m | 
passionate about it and 
want other people to be 
interested in it too.” | 

Many freshmen said 
that the most effective 
method of campaign- | 
ing was through so- 
cial media, particularly 
Facebook. Mebratu and 
two of the senatorial 
candidates, Bhamidipa- 
ti and Tsang, created 
a Facebook event and 
campaigned together to 
reach all of their Face- 
book friends. 

Tu and Fang changed 
their profile _ pictures 

nd added captions with — 
ret ornare 
made a video to spread 
her message and paid 
Facebook $15 to promote 
her posts. 

“Social media worked 
for campaigning because 
candidates were able to | 
reach a lot of people,” 
freshman Constanza 
Mayz said. “I also read 
the description for each 
candidate on the ballot 
and to find out what each 
person's platform was.” 

Mayz added that she 
hopes. the candidates 
maintain their platforms 
and work to make their 
idgas a reality. Freshman 
Abigail Pearse echoed 
Mayz’s concern of living 
up to campaign promises. 

“T want the candidates 
to represent the interests 
of the entire freshman 
class and listen to what we 
want from student gov- 
ernment,” Pearse said. 
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(lass of 2019 elects Student app connects customers, local business 
SGA representatives 


WIYA, From Al 
can help these companies. 
“With Wiya, they don’t 


| just get reviews, but they 
| get a way to speak with 
| individual 


customers 
(through direct .messag- 


| ing), thus letting them 


build a more personal 
relationship, which _ is 
proven to build loyalty,” 
Eckstein wrote. 

The rewards can also 
be used anywhere. For 
example, someone who 


| goes to any of the cam- 
| pus eateries several times 


a week could easily gain 
enough points to go to 
Federal Hill or Hampden 
and get a free appetizer 
or discount at a restaurant 


| they have not necessar- 


ily visited yet. There will 
be more Wiya affiliates in 


| both Hampden and Fed- 


eral Hill soon. 

Kwong had been work- 
ing on Wiya for a few 
months before he reached 
out to Eckstein. 

“I definitely saw the po- 


| tential right off the bat, and 


I was really excited to get 
involved,” Eckstein said. 

Kwong, who _ gradu- 
ated in 2015, has been 
working on the app full- 
time. Still a student, Eck- 
stein is not working full- 
time on Wiya. 

“I've just been really 


| putting in as much time 
| and effort as I can, and 


now that we’ve gotten it 
off the ground,” Eckstein 


said. “I think that because 
I'm on campus already... 
I'm probably going to be 
overseeing what's go- 
ing on on-campus, while 
Justin’s out ensuring that 
all the other locations 
around the city are get- 
ting enough attention and 
making sure that people 
are hearing about it out- 
side of Hopkins.” 

With the recent launch, 
Wiya is trying to get the 
word out about the com- 
pany to expand it. They 
are currently trying to do 
some promotional events 
and to have some give- 
aways to make it exciting 
for potential users. 

“It’s about making 
sure people have heard 
of Wiya and understand 
what it is and understand 
why it’s something they 
want,” Eckstein said. “I 
think it becomes clear 
pretty quickly that it’s 
something worthwhile 
for the customer. It’s pret- 
ty effortless, it’s totally 
free and the benefits are 
there.” 

Eckstein commented 
that Wiya’s point and re- 
ward model sets them 
apart from other apps 
related to customers and 
restaurants. 

“None of them have 
this point model, which is 
that you keep the points, 
and you can use them 
anywhere,” Eckstein said. 

Some students have 


Welcone To 


Charles St. Market 


Furn op biuetoorh 


fedphane anainat beacon 


for Paatond> 


COURTESY OF CATHERINE PALMER 
Students can use Wiya at many eateries, including CharMar. 


been using the app already 
and have had positive ex- 
periences with it. Sopho- 
more Conor Hehir com- 
mented on his experience. 
“T downloaded Wiya 
last semester, around 
April,” Hehir wrote in an 
email to the The News-Let- 
ter. “I love that I can gath- 
er points from normal 
purchases I make nearly 
every day, and _ these 
points go towards getting 
free products.” 
Sophomore Will She- 
felman also commented 
on how he uses the app. 
“I downloaded Wiya 
3 days ago,” Shefelman 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “I have only 
used it twice — one time 


to earn points at Char- 
Mar and one time to earn 
points at Levering. My 
favorite thing about it is 
that the locations are all 
locations that I frequent 
around campus.” 

Sophomore Neil Mc- 
Carter has had positive 
experiences as well with 
Wiya. 

“T downloaded . Wiya 
last spring. I use it basi- 
cally whenever I go to 
CharMar, Bamboo Cafe, 
or Levering, so two to 
four times a week,” Mc- 
Carter wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

The app can be down- 
loaded for free from Ap- 
ple’s App Store or from 
Google Play. 


Sophomores talk transition from freshman year 


SLUMP, From Al 
caused by increased aca- 
demic intensity. 

The transition between 


freshman and sophomore, and» 


year begins with move-in. 
The nerves felt before mov- 
ing in for freshman year 
are replaced with a comfort 
of being familiar with both 
the environment and the 
community at Hopkins. 

Sophomore Anuj 
Mehndiratta explained 
differences he noticed 
between freshman and 
sophomore move-in. 

“I loved. getting back 
on campus this. year and 
having my set of friends. 
It was a lot of fun coming 
back and seeing every- 
one and catching up with 
everyone,” he said. “The 
campus also seems much 
‘smaller’ this year since 
everywhere I look there 
are familiar faces, which 
wasn't the case last year.” 

Sophomore year is of- 
ten a time when people 
are more comfortable so- 
cially and have managed 
to find their niche, as has 
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been the case for sopho- 

more Julia Bateh. 
“Socially, it’s good be- 

cause you find your scene 


challenging material 
and managing a heavier 
workload. Sophomore Ol- 
ivia Caporizzo agreed her 


«knows classes this year are more _ 


who they want to hang’ difficult. 


out with, and everyone's 
found their area,” she 
said. “At the same time, 


“Sophomore year 
things get harder. It’s 
less general,” Caporizzo 


you _ get said. “The 
to meet classes 
wee “Youre learning yen oe 
perclass- Oo take 
men since how to study are more 
mee ee freshman year, and i an 
mee re- then sophomore also more 
ally meet time-con- 
alotofup- year, teachers suming 
eS cae expect you to know aaa 
the social how to succeed.” A more 
scene.” difficult 

peaks — JULIA BATEH, course 
nior Dan SOPHOMORE load is 
Friedman only one 
echoed element 
these sen- of the 


timents about sophomore 
year, and added that stu- 
dents in their sophomore 
year become more adven- 


turous and original in 


their choices about how to 
spend their free time. 

“Socially, sophomore 
year is less about meet- 
ing whomever you sit 
down with at the FFC as 
it is refining your friend 
groups,” he wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Sophomore year is defi- 
nitely also a time people 
start to become more ad- 
venturous about getting 
off campus.” 

The different social 
scene is one element of 
change between fresh- 
man and sophomore year. 
The academic culture also 
changes, something, that 
contributes to the “sopho- 
more slump.” 

Just as sophomores 
become increasingly au- 
tonomous in their social 
spheres, so too do they 
gain more responsibility 
in their academic lives. 
Students often talk about 
a marked difference in 
their classes. Specifi- 


cally, they find that they 


are taking fewer intro- 
ductory courses and in- 
stead encountering more 


academic changes sopho- 
mores face. Many stu- 
dents remark that they 
struggle with the fact that 
they no longer receive 
the same ‘leniency they 
experienced as freshmen 
when professors, TAs 
and advisers were more 
understanding of error. 
Friedman reflected on the 
changing difficulties of 
his sophomore year. 

“As a sophomore, you 
definitely have more re- 
sponsibility academically. 
Your professors, if they 
ever did, don't give you the 
same benefit of the doubt 
as when you were a fresh- 
man,” Friedman wrote. 

Simultaneously, — stu- 
dents begin to expect 
more from themselves, 
Julia Bateh explained. 

“Academically it’s 
much harder because for 
part of freshman year, 
you had covered grades 


and you got to relax more. 


You're learning how to 
study freshman year, and 
then sophomore _ year, 
teachers expect you to 
know how to succeed,” 


Bateh said. “I thought I 


was working hard fresh- 
man year, but now sopho- 
more year you see really 
what hard work is and 


your grades start to mat- 
ter a lot more to you.” 


Many students feel 
that this increased aca- 
demic pressure stems 


from their having a clear- 
er picture of their inter- 
ests and career path. 
“My classes are much 
more specific to my inter- 
ests, and the class sizes 
are becoming smaller as I 
am getting deeper into my 
major,” Mehndiratta said. 
“Because I’m past all the 
intro courses, what I am 
learning is more interest- 
ing, and I am actually get- 
ting to know some profes- 
sors in the department.” 
Sophomore year _ is 
also a time for students 
to flourish outside of the 
classroom, whether it be 
through research opportu- 
nities, greater involvement 
in student groups or ven- 
turing off campus more. 
“More is expected of 
you, especially as you 
move onto more senior 
positions in student or- 
ganizations. I became 
the president of one and 
on the editorial board of 
another organization, but 
with that comes the ben- 
efits of being able to con- 
tribute more, and [youl] 
experience college in 
more of an adult fashion,” 
Friedman wrote. 
Sophomore — Anisha 
Anand explained that she 
feels more comfortable on 
campus this year, even if 
freshman year was more 


_ spontaneous. 


“Sophomore year has 
been different because 
I returned to my home 
rather than trying to make 
a new one. I can embrace 
a different side of my self 
because I’m not constant- 
ly trying to put myself out. 
there and maximize every 
experience that comes my 
way,” Anand wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“I definitely miss the 
raw, naive excitement of 
freshman year, but there 
is something nice as well 
in feeling much more 
confident in my environ- 
ment and about my rela- 
tionships.” 
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Burger joint to open on St. Paul at old Freshii location Possible 
assault, 


drugging 
reported 


ASSAULT, From Al 
Institutional Equity. FSLs 
role is to work with the 
chapter in a support ca- 
pacity,” Smith wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

According to Smith, 
sororities and _ fraterni- 
ties, other than SigEp, are 
still allowed to hold social 
events. 

“At this time, the only 
impact for FSL is the direc- 
tive to SigEp to not hold 
events or parties at their 
house during the univer- 
sity investigation,” Smith 
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DRINKS 
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ERESH SALADS 


Sey 


PREMIUM TOPPINGS (Add $1) 
~  Ayacada, Kin Oni 
CHEESE CHOICES 
Aavencun, Aue Chance, 
5 Colby Chedader, 
- Pepperack, Mrovotonn 


Soda or iced Tea 


Bo Z's B : COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
0 Zs Burgers, which opens its doors for the first time Oct. 15, offers a wide variety of burgers, hot dogs, sandwiches, salads, french fries, milkshakes and other beverages. 

BURGER, From Al Senior Amelia Ga- 
vurin, who resides in 


place to go in there, but with Hopkins students. 


I am excited that it’s not 


burgers, pre-made salads 
and 


area, mostly on Hopkins 
campuses. He also owns 
The Garden Plate at the 
Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health as well as agym. 
Key said that his entre- 
preneurial spirit is what 
drives him to continue to 
open new businesses. 

“There’s a certain cre- 
ativity to it, and there’s a 
lot of satisfaction in pro- 
viding people what they 
want,” Key said. “I enjoy 
that. That's why I’m here 
every day. I enjoy the stu- 
dents, and I enjoy giving 
them what they want and 
making them happy.” 

Key wasn't a fan of 
Freshii, 3113 St. Paul Sts 
previous tenant that spe- 
cialized in salads, wraps 
and rice bowls. He was 
convinced that the space 
could be used to supply 
students with something 
heartier. 

“I tried Freshii many 


Tee" times;"and it just wasn’t 


very good. I kind of fig- 
ured they would go out of 
business. I just kept think- 
ing, now what would 
work here?” Key said. “It 
finally dawned on me — 
there’s no place to go for 
hamburgers, fries and 
shakes anywhere near the 
campus that’s not like a 
sit-down place where it’s 
going to cost 20 dollars for 
a burger.” 

There are many op- 
tions for off-campus din- 
ing on St. Paul Street for 
students who want a 
break from campus din- 
ing: Pizza Studio, Subway, 
Potbelly, UniMini, Tam- 
ber’s and plenty of others. 

But a hunger for burg- 
ers and fries hasn't yet 
been met. A craving for 
a burger could require a 
trip to Five Guys or Shake 
Shack in the Inner Har- 
bor. This trek just isn’t 
conducive to half-hour 
study breaks during fi- 
nals week or during the 
midterm weeks that occur 
continuously throughout 


the. semester. According ' 


to Key, Bo Z’s will be both 
fast and affordable. 

Senior Jordan Matel- 
sky, who frequents The 
Daily Grind Café at Bro- 
dy Learning Commons, 
thinks Bo Z’s will deliver, 
at least in efficiency. 

“(The Daily Grind] 
runs this place, and they 
run the one in Mudd re- 
ally efficiently. Stuff hap- 
pens fast,” Matelsky said. 


“Tye never had a burger as certain 


made in the Brody Café, 
but I’m sure that it will be 
done efficiently, if nothing 
else.” 

Matelsky said that he’s 
looking forward to this 
new addition to the St. 
Paul Street spread. 

“I’m excited. We don’t 
have a good burger joint 
around campus, which 
means I have to wait un- 
til every Tuesday when 
the Cooper’s Chowhound 


food truck is here,” Matel-. 


sky said. 


, 
s/ ‘ 


a home near the future 
burger. spot, said she 
thinks Bo Z’s will bring 
something that’s current- 
ly missing to the neigh- 
borhood. 


going to be an empty 
shell of an old burrito 
place that was healthy,” 
Matelsky said. . 

For those less carnivo- 
rously inclined, Bo Z’s will 
feature other menu items. 


: Key, 


think =I 


“I think in general it 
will be great to have a 
locally 
owned 
restaurant 
in Charles 
Village. 
I think a 
lot of: the 
time JHU 
kids want 
big, popu- 
lar brands 
like Chick- 
Fil-A, but 
there is 
$20: m-e'\- 
thing spe- 
cial about 
small 
business- 
es,” Ga- 
vurin said. 
“Tf it ends 
up be- 
ing really 
awesome, 
it will 
be cool 
to have 
something 
that no 
other col- 
lege has.” 

Liittke 
Gar 
Vaur in 
thinks 
Hopkins 
needs a 
burger 
joint. 

sean (aes 0 
regards 
to what 
they’re 
going to 
serve, I 
am 100 
percent 
down for 
diner-style 
food. I feel 
like that is 
something 
Hopkins 
is miss- 
ing so Im 
looking 
forward 
to taking 
myself out 
on a date 
there for a 
milkshake 
and fries,” 
Gavurin 
said. 

Matel- 
sky isn’t 


There 


about the 
need for 
a burger 
place. He 
said he 
would 
have liked 
to see 
something 
more un- 
common. 
“T don’t 


would 
pick ja 
burger 


will 


be garden 


Upcoming Information Sessions 

7:30 pm in Mattin Center, Suite 131 
¢ Tuesday, October 20" 
« Wednesday, October 21° 
¢ Monday, October 26" 


build-your-own- 
milkshakes with flavors 
like salted caramel bacon. 
French fries will come as 
either regularly salted or 
seasoned with Baltimore- 
favorite Old Bay. 

Key also said he plans 
to staff Bo Z’s partially 


“We are trying to hire 
as many students as we 
can. 
both, just like I do at Bro- 
dy,” Key said. 

Key said this is his first 
foray into burgers, but he 
is hopeful that it will be a 
success. 


A combination of 


wrote. 
Smith said that students 
may talk to press outlets 


| on campus. He noted that 


some Greek organizations 
may prefer that members 
speak on their own behalf 
and not the organization’s. 


Through joining the Student Leadership Consultants juniors and 
seniors have the opportunity to develop marketable skillsets and 
earn a Salary of up to $500 a semester while collaborating with 
campus organizations to improve the Hopkins student experience. 


Application and more information available 
on the Hopkins Group homepage 


Application due Wednesday, October 28" 


Send questions to leadership@jhu.edu 
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Seniors: Do you create dance, music, 
theater, digital or visual art? 


Apply for the Homewood Arts Certificate 


Requires: Significant participation in non-academic 
arts at JHU & an original final project 


Application due November 1 


Info & materials at: 
artsprograms.jhu.edu 


click on: “Homewood Arts Certificate” 


Questions? Contact Homewood Arts Programs at: 


ebeatty@jhu.edu 


DO YOU HAVE A TALENT, A SKILL, A REDEEMING QUALITY???? 


INSTRUCTORS NEEDED FOR THE PERSONAL 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM JANUARY 4-22, 2016 


MUSIC ART DANCE AND MUCH MUCH MORE!! 


INTERESTED?? PICK UP APPLICATION 
OR EMAIL jrhyner@jhu.edu 
DUE FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30, 2015 


OFFICE OF 
STUDENT LEADERSHIP 
AND INVOLVEMENT 
SUITE 131 MATTIN CENTER 
(410-516-4873) 
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humanities shaming 


Meagan Peoples 
Not Just For Doctors 


funny thing 

happened 

on the 

first day of 

school. We 
congregated together, 
making awkward conver- 
sation with the strangers 
who would become our 
housemates, gauging who 
the real cool people were 
(because ofcourse I’m one 
of them) and deciding 
who would be our future 
friends. My room was a 
mess but my mom just 
left so I had no real incen- 
tive to clean anymore (or 
at least I thought I didn’t, 
that would change real 
quickly), and suddenly I 
noticed a script had been 


of the future doctors of 
America and having to 
explain that I don’t have 
the next 10 years of my 
life planned out, that | 
might graduate here and 
not know what to do with 
myself. And believe me 
when I say it’s not as fun- 
ny as you think to make 
unemployment jokes to 
all the art majors you 
meet. 

On the contrary we 
know exactly what we've 
gotten ourselves into. 
I’ve already told my par- 
ents that they aren’t al- 
lowed to touch my room 
because I may need it in 
four years. More impor- 
tantly we are reminded 
constantly that we’ve cho- 
sen an “inferior” major, 
that International Studies 
isn’t as great or as hard or 
as important as physics or 
neuroscience, and I know 
more than one of you 
out there reading this is 
thinking, “Yes, that’s just 
a fact.” 

So to all you STEM 
students out there, stop 


formed. humanities shaming! 
J> “refer Im glad 
to it affec- q you've cho- 
tionately Without dreamers sen to be a 
as, “Small d “4 chemical 
Talk: Col. WEG never have engineer or 
lege Edi- the Beatles or a neurobi- 
tc IO BMN oe = ologist or 
You’ve fried chicken, and some other 
ParrosD.— E similarl 
Suir necs where would we imipeeauive 
through he then? sounding 
one of title, but | 
these con- that doesn’t 


be 


% ; 
Phey start 


versations 


ee 


cent wit hel 
possibly an exchanging 
of names but, inevitably, 
that one question always 
arises: “So, what’s your 
major?” 

Perhaps you don’t 
all fear the question as 
much as I do. Perhaps 
youre deceived by its 
seeming innocence. But 
then again, perhaps it’s 
because you don’t have 
to go through the em- 
barrassing process of 
explaining how you 
aren't studying science 
or math, how you're 
not even pre-med, how 
you're only a lowly hu- 
manities major. 

It always feels like 
Im admitting that I’m 
not smart. The people 
around me are spitting 
out six-syllable words 
that are supposedly 
majors, and I just have 
to wait my turn to an- 
nounce that I don’t plan 
on doing anything pro- 
ductive with my life. 

Needless to say, it’s 
hard being a humanities 
major at Hopkins. Along 
with everything else that 
a college student has 
to deal with, balancing 
homework and _ friends, 
getting eight hours of 


sleep and still making it 
to your 9a.m., humanities - 


students aren’t always al- 
lowed to feel good about 
the work they are doing. 
Sometimes it feels 
like I shouldn't be al- 
lowed to complain about 
my homework, that I 
can’t whine about the 
10-page essay I have to 
write about the biases of 
early American explor- 
ers because inevitably 
someone is going to scoff 


and say, “But you're just | 


a Writing Sems major.” 


Apparently Hopkins is . 


only hard for students in 
STEM. | : 

There’s a culture o 
humanities shaming at 
Hopkins and sometimes, 
it really sucks. It’s strange 
_— walking into a room full 


eh ty 


fore too. 


“wrong. 


And to my fellow hu- 
manities students, my 


kindred spirits, remem- | 
ber that what you're doing © 
is important‘and that our — 


favorite childhood shows 
had it right all along, and 
it’s okay to follow your 


dreams. Without dream- | 


ers we'd never have the 
Beatles or fried chicken. 
Where would we be then? 
Honestly, who would 
want to live in such a cold 
world? 

So if that old friend, 
the existential crisis, ever 
comes knocking, just 
remember that you're 


amazing, you're at Hop- | 
| language provides 


kins because you're 
smart, and my parents 
have an extra bedroom if 
needed. 


et to tell 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships and lifestyle... 


Beating back against Hey, what’s up, hello: the power of a greeting 


Michael Gentile 
Good Vibes 


£) fall the 
wonderful 
amenities 
that Hop- 
kins offers, 


| a ‘hello’ is too rarely one 


of them. For some sad 
reason we walk alone 
through our campus as 
thousands of individual 
snapshots, each of us 
frantically glancing at our 
phones or fixing our hair 
or staring at something 
far in our periphery just 
to avoid coming into an- 
other's picture. 

However, there’s not 
enough room on the wall 
for 5,365 undergradu- 
ate frames. We need one 
encompassing mural of 
love in action and friend- 
liness in contact, unified 
by smiles and narrowed 
by ‘hellos.’ Or else, some 
people will be left out 
entirely. 

We must stop this stig- 
ma against greeting one 
another on campus. Tru- 
ly, we are all classmates, 
BME or Film and Media. 
We -are all too far from 
home for comfort, wheth- 
er we're from Baltimore 
County or Finland. We all 
endure the negative cur- 
rency of dining dollars 
and the tragedy of un- 
covered grades (freshmen 


campus that you couldn’t 


have a conversation with 


if you sincerely tried. 

But that fact remains 
unknown to many. be- 
cause every. conversa- 
tion, no matter what 
treasures it may hold,. 
begins with ‘hello.’ So, 
say ‘hello,’ ‘what’s up,’ 
‘top-of-the-morning,’ 
‘hakuna_ matata’ Em- 
brace the possibility of 
conversation and explore 
the Hopkins that passes 


| you by everyday. 


After all, what stands 
in the way? Even if a full 
“How are you?” greeting 
is too much, the English 
us 
with innumerable sub- 
stitutes that are no more 
difficult to execute than 


Pulled an all-dayer. It was rough. 


3 HOURS 


O REPLIES 


Long distance relationships are so 
hard, I'min baltimore and she's * 
all the way in the future 


O REPLIES. . 


“< set een sorry). There — 
is not Beers 1 this 


_ &® SHARE 


a breath. Even if you lose 
your voice, the most awk- 
ward gesture that you 
can come up with or in- 
appropriately copy from 
a movie will suffice. Of- 
tentimes, the ‘hello’ only 
rests as the sprinkles on 
top of a good-hearted 
acknowledgement. No- 
body is too ugly to be 
acknowledged. So tip 
your cap, nod ygur head, 
point finger-guns, jump 
for joy, express your so- 
cial terror by hyperven- 
tilating. You could even 
smile. Imagine that. 

After all, what do we 
achieve by greeting oth- 
ers so selectively? Think 
to yourself about the cri- 
teria that you use in de- 
ciding who to acknowl- 
edge around campus. For 
some, sharing a class is 
enough; for others, a reg- 
ularity of conversation is 
necessary; for too many, 
neither works. 

We have all been ig- 
nored by someone that 
we thought of as a friend 
and afterwards fumbled 
through the anxiety of 
evaluating a_ relation- 
ship. Bumping into some- 
one on the way to class 
should never carry with 
it the potential to confirm 
or invalidate a friend- 
ship. We cannot take ev- 
ery casual encounter as 
a moment of judgment 
in which we must uncer- 
tainly assess our worth 
in the eyes of others, as if 
we are getting a test back. 


It shouldn’t be difficult. 
It’s just a ‘hi,’ nothing 
more behind it and noth- 
ing less accepted. 

The beauty of a simple 
greeting is that it doesn’t 
have to relay into any- 
thing more, but it can — 
if you allow it — explode 
into beautiful swirls of 


opportunity that make 
this silly life of ours so 
amazing. 

Yes, the person ap- 


proaching you a hundred 
feet away might just be 
another person; you may 
not see them again. But 
that person could also be 
a future friend, perhaps 
your best one. You may 
even marry that person, 
as millions of improbable 
‘how we met’ stories ring 
to. For the next 50 years 
you may smile at that one 
time you were a weirdo 
and made the best deci- 
sion of your life. 

A genuine greeting 
also holds great power 
as a flash of positivity. 
With nothing but a smile 
you may help a person 
through a time you didn’t 
realize. That stranger 
passing in the night may 
feel lonely or lost, hurt 
or void of hope, in need 
of any type of contact to 
reassure them that the 
world would be a little dif- 
ferent without them there, 
that there are good people 
out there who care and 
love and need that same 
care and love in return. 

That person, in re- 
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turn for your openness, 
may help you out when 
you need it most, even 
if all you need is that 
very same smile. With- 
out ever needing to say 
‘hi’ you may one day 
need that person. And at 
what cost? As the Bud- 
dha once said, “Thou- 
sands of candles can be 
lighted from a_ single 
candle, and the life of 
the single candle will not 
be shortened. Happiness 
never decreases by being 
shared.” : 

In saying ‘hello,’ allow 
your voice to flow like the 
wind, uncorrupted and 
uncompromising, unbi- 
ased and unrestrained. 
Allow your breath to 
shake your peers from 
the heights they may dis- 
tance themselves with, 
like leaves on a tree. Be 
gentle, but consistent; do 
so without reservation, 
expectation or underlying 
purpose, but only with 
warmth. 

You can only get a 
good look at a leaf once 
it has descended to the 
Earth. You will learn that 
those classmates, whose 
eyes you coldly. avoid, 
are no different. Once we 
realize that the fall won't 
hurt us — that falling is 
sometimes the best part 
— we can live tranquilly 
on the surface with one 
another, free to savor the 
dew of the grass and the 
grip of gravity. Autumn is 
in our midst. é 


es WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
It can be difficult to say hello to anyone amidst all the hustle and bustle around the Hopkins campus. 


*writes name on assignment* 5 
hour break as reward ~ 


3 HOURS 


0 REPLIES’ 
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Just said thank you to a vending | 
/ machine... | think | more sleep 


\ 


hy 


4 HOURS 
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Juliana Viracks 
Dorm Diets 


utumn is 

my 

ite time of 

year. Along 

with cooler 
weather, fall brings Hal- 
loween, pumpkins, hot 
apple cider and a general 
festive feeling that no oth- 
er season can match. Un- 
fortunately, it also means 
that the days grow short- 
er, and the sun checks 
out a lot more often than 
usual, which spells mood 
swings and general mal- 
aise for many people. 
We're already under a lot 
of stress; we don't need 
any external factors to af- 
fect our mood too. 

If you've been experi- 
encing a low mood for a 
long time or you find that 
your mood is having an 
impact on your quality of 
life, you may want to speak 
with someone — and that’s 
perfectly fine! There is ab- 
solutely no shame in need- 
ing help to get yourself 
through a rough patch in 
life, so please do not feel 
that there is! However, if 
you are simply looking for 
ways to boost your daily 
mood as we move into 
- the colder, darker seasons, 
I have a few food-related 
tips I'd like to share. 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


his is just not 
my week. 
Well let's 
be real, this is 
Hopkins so. it’s 
never myweek. But some- 
how I manage to keep 
it together in front of all 
my adoring fans and the 
people who read my col- 
umns (i.e., my mom and, 
like, three of my friends). 
So how do I do it? Well, 
dear reader (hi, Mom), I'll 
let you in on the well-pro- 
tected secret to my suc- 
cess; Post-it notes. 

“Huh?” you ask, con- 
fused about how a small 
square of paper with a bit 
of adhesive on the back 
can help me keep my sh’t 
together. 

Post-it notes are the 
most versatile of office 


favor- . 


1. Keep snacks on 
your person at all times. 

If possible, you should 
keep some healthy snacks 
in your backpack for 
when you need to take the 
edge off your hunger but 
can’t stop for a meal. Nuts, 
such as almonds, cashews 
or (my personal favorite) 
pistachios are perfect and 
easy to bring along. If you 
don’t like nuts or have an 
allergy, some veggies like 
baby carrots work too — 
though something with 
protein would be best. 

2. Eat more fish. 

Most kinds of fish are 
rich in omega-3 fatty ac- 
ids, which are essential 
for our well-being and 
have been shown to af- 
fect the production of hor- 
mones such as serotonin 
that influence mood. 

A simple way to incor- 
porate fish into your diet 
is to buy canned fish. You 
can find canned salmon or 
tuna at most stores — in the 
case of tuna and some oth- 
er fish, be careful of mercu- 
ry content. When it comes 
to salmon, wild caught is 
better than farmed (but if 
farmed is the cheaper op- 
tion and you’re on a budget 
it’s better than nothing). I 
personally enjoy canned 
sardines. They’re delicious 
(I swear) and incredibly 
healthy, an excellent quick 
lunch option. 

3. Drink tea. 

Tea is widely known 
to be soothing, but it is 
also incredibly healthy. If 
you're in need of an en- 
ergy boost, caffeinated 
green tea can help! It can 
give you just enough en- 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, Sex. 


Five great mood foods to keep you happier 


ergy to help you feel bet- 
ter, and you won’t crash 
as much as you might if 
you drink coffee. It’s also 
packed with important 
amino acids. 

4. Eat chocolate. 

This is probably one 
you've heard before, Choc- 
olate is a well-known and 
well-loved mood booster. 
It has been shown to lower 
stress hormones when eat- 
en regularly — dark choc- 
olate is best, in this case. 
It is a healthier option as 
compared to milk choco- 
late, which has more sugar 
and fewer antioxidants. 

5. Let in the light. 

Okay, so this one isn’t 
a food-related tip, but it’s 
still important and easy 
to do. As you may already 
know, many people be- 
come moody in the fall 
and winter months due 
to the lack of sunlight we 
experience as the days 
grow shorter. So sit by a 
window or go for a walk 


TOM GODBAR/ CC BY-SA 2.0 
Tea is widely known to be soothing, but it’s also incredibly healthy. 


while it’s still light out, | 
and make sure you get 
your Vitamin D. There 
are even special. lights 
that can be found at vari- 
ous pharmacies and other 
stores that help replace 
the sunlight you lose in 
the winter. You just turn 
it on in the morning while 
you're getting ready to 
start your day! If you find 
yourself really struggling 
as the seasons change this 
is an option you may want 
to consider giving a try. 


I hope some of these 
tips have been helpful. 
While not everything will 
work for everybody, it 
can’t hurt to at least keep 
in mind that the change in 
weather could be affect- 
ing you! Even just consid- 
ering the weather's effect 
on you may allow you to 
take a step back and really 
think about how you feel. 

Have a safe and happy 
fall, everyone! 


supplies known to man. 
You can use them for 
their intended purpose — 
leaving yourself and the 
people around you notes 
— or you can repurpose 
them to help these little 
gods of paper realize their 
potential. 

Let’s start with the in- 
tended purpose: leaving 
notes. They’re great for if 
you, say, edit the columns 
section of The News-Letter 
and need to keep your 
weekly writers straight. 
Or they’re great for when, 
over the summer, you 
come home late at night 
and your mom leaves a 
note on your bathroom 
mirror reminding you 
that she needs your laun- 
dry basket by nine tomor- 
row morning if you want 
to take advantage of her 
motherly services (thanks, 
Mom). Or they’re great for 
when you only do half 


of the dishes next to the 


sink and need to tell your 


_ roommates which dishes 


still need to be washed. 

“Cool, thanks for sum- 
marizing how to use a 
Post-it note, Gillian,” you 
Say. 


Calm down, calm 
down. I’m getting to the 
more interesting uses. 
What else can you use 
sticky notes for? ; 

Bookmarks! _ They’re 
perfect placeholders for 
your homework readings 
or your fun readings be- 
cause you can stop read- 
ing anywhere you want. 
That’s right, no longer do 
you have,to wait until the 


end of a chapter or the © 


end of a page. Now you 
can stop at the end of a 
line. Just stick that note on 
there and that little piece 
of paper is not going any- 
where. Plus, you can write 
yourself notes on it. You 


- don’t need to deface your 


literature when you've got 
a. multifunctional book- 
mark right there. 

“But Gillian,” you in- 


terrupt, “We're Hopkins : 


students. We don’t read.” 

Okay, fine. You know 
what else Post-its are good 
for? Decoration. You can 
write your favorite song 


lyrics on them and stick 


them to your wall, smack 
dab in the middle of your 
artsy cellage. Or you can 
perform some amateur 
origami 
on those 
_ bad boys 
and make 
some flow- 
ers or even 
a thou- 
sand pa- 
per cranes 
if you're 
really cool. 

“Gil= 


iffair with Post-it notes |’ 


Clearly my L[have-it- 
together facade is not as 
airtight as I was hoping. 
Maybe Post-its aren’t the 
solution to everything. 


‘Has nity whole life been 


a lie? Was the birthday 
present from my mom, 
the white cat holding a 
salmon-colored _ Post-it 


pad, a useless purchase? 


Is my passion for Post-it 
notes making me seem 
crazy? 

Okay, yeah, maybe. 
I should probably just 
admit defeat and allow 
myself to fall prey to the 
aura of dishevelment that 
permeates this school. 
I should just give up on 
keeping myself composed 
on the outside when I’m 
so frazzled on the inside. 
I mean, I essentially just 
used this column to have 
a conversation with my- 
self about the benefits of 
Post-it notes. Maybe I am 
crazy... 

Or maybe I’m just vic- 
tim to an academic system 
that sucks its students dry 
and eliminates whatever 
love of learning they once 
had. Hmm, no, that’s not 
exactly true. We still like 
learning, don’t we? We 
just don’t like working 
hard. We want all the 
gains without any of the 


_ pain. 


-That’s where it comes 


‘back down to the Post- 


it notes. These versatile 
little office supplies can — 
help alleviate some of 
the stress that comes © 
hand in hand with be-_ 


ing a Hopkins student. | 
They help us keep track 
of our busy schedules, — 


of names and dates we — 


‘need to remember, tte 


of our own sanity. 


nae it t together, ee 


4, Unless you're a , freshman 


Ag 


II Reasons to Start 
Giving a Sh*t 


1: This week marks the! 
halfway point of the | 


semester, which means you 


only have half a semester 
left to figure out how you re 
going to pull off a ‘B’ in 
Orgo. 


2. Winter is coming, and 
you don’t want Khaleesi to 
be disappointed in you. 


3. Next weekend is Family — 
Weekend, and you want es ae 
your parents to think you — 


ea [ae are gong) to 


_ you did not pay so much 


Al10 
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Editorial 


Local businesses, students will 
benefit trom convenient Wiya app 


Earlier this month, several Hopkins 
students and alumni released an app 
called Wiya, which creates a collective 
rewards program for local businesses. 
Its users earn virtual points for mak- 
ing purchases at many dining loca- 
tions, and if they accumulate enough 
points, they can earn discounts and 
free food items at nearby restaurants. 
The points that you earn at one vendor 
can be pooled and used at any of the 
participating locations. 

We appreciate Wiya’s stated mis- 
sion of encouraging and supporting 
local businesses, and we think that 
the app will 
accomplish 
this and bet- 
ter integrate 
Hopkins stu- 
dents into 
the Baltimore 
community. 
Despite the 
convenience 
of the FFC, 
Levering and 
the Daily 
Grind, we as 
students have 
a responsi- 
bility to sup- 
port Charles 
Village, espe- 
cially its lo- 
cal businesses. A new burger joint 
called Bo Z’s has recently opened at 


_ the former Freshii location. Owned 


and managed by the owner of the 
Daily Grind, | Size ta-ehe ears 
small business that we want to stick 
around. 

Both upperclassmen and under- 
classmen can benefit from the app’s 
perks: Upperclassmen without meal 
plans can enjoy the potential for dis- . 
counts, while underclassmen can use 
their meal plans at University dining, 
receive points from those purchases 
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and then spend the points at off-cam- 
pus locations they might not otherwise 
visit. Students of all years have an in- 
centive to dine off campus and support 
local eateries. 

The app will likely help local res- 
taurants gain more customers be- 
cause students will be more likely to 
patronize stores if they know that do- 
ing so will result in future discounts 
or rewards. If students earn enough 
points to get a free food item at a 
specific restaurant, they will be more 
likely to return to that location in the 
future if they enjoy the reward and 
experience. 
This is espe- 
cially valu- 
able for local 
businesses 
to which stu- 
dents would 
not have vis- 
ited without 
these incen- 
tives. 

Wiya also 
provides  stu- 
dents with a 
platform to 
submit feed- 
back directly 
to local restau- 
rants, | which 
can help these 
restaurants improve their services 
and create meaningful connections 
with their customers. Companies 


will be able to respond to Wiya us- | 
ere’ comments as well, furthering this |)" 


relationship. Small businesses may 
not have access to these resources 
already, and this app can make that 
possible and convenient. Wiya has 
the potential to facilitate valuable ex- 
changes of information between local 
businesses and students and foster a 
stronger sense of community between 
Baltimoreans and Hopkins students. - 


Letter to the Editors 


Re: Op-ed on Dershowitz petition (10/8/15) 


Dear Editors, 
the opinions 
same issue, “ 
petition lack 
A disclosure 


While I applaud your 
thoroughness in  ad- 
dressing conflict of inter- 
est in the front page arti- 
cle “Petition Denounces 
Dershowitz for MSE” 
(Oct. 8), declaring in the 
byline who on your staff 
is affiliated with MSE 
and that they were not 
involved, I cannot help 
but find it disturbing that 


serves on th 
ming 


MSE’s own 


to occur, all 


attention to the same in 


of interest would be in 
order, given that the au- 
thor, Theodore Kupfer, 


committee 
MSE, as evidenced on 


interest should be dis- 
closed in a transparent 
and upfront manner. As 
a disclosure of my own 
COI, I am a co-author of 
the petition, and co-Di- 
rector of DSAGA, a sig- 
natory organization. My 
hope is that, moving for- 
ward, we can all be hon- 
est about our affiliations 
and motives. 


piece in the 
Dershowitz 
s validity.” 
of conflict 


e Program- 
for 


website. In 


order for productive dia- 
logue on sensitive issues 


— John Hughes, 


conflicts of sophomore 


The op-ed “Dershowitz petition 


_ Theodore Kupfer is a member of 


ay 


Pig 


rg 


Errata: Oct.8,2015 
sue formerly did not disclose the author's role on the MSE Symposium. _ 


_ It is important to disclose conflicts of interests, both real and per- _ 
ceived, whether in Opinions or News pieces. Had we known his af- 
- filiation with MSE prior to publication we would have made sure to 


regrets this error. 
i ae wy % bk ay 4 


lacks validity” from the Oct. 8 is- 


the organization’s Programming 
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BY WILL MARCUS 


Our adventure in bagel break- 
fasts begins with the artist for- 
mally known as Stone Mill, aka 
the Crepe Studio. Look at that 
thing. Now look at it again. It is 
a vicious insult to the very idea 
of breakfast. If that abomination 
could speak, the only words to 
come out of its unfortunate maw 
would be “kill me...” and hon- 
estly I think we would all agree 
with that sentiment based on the 
picture alone. 

You might be inclined to 
ask, “But Will, 
that’s only a 
picture; How 
did it taste?” I 
would tell you 
that bagel was 
so repugnant 
that I genuinely 
feared for the 
other contents 
of the com- 
post bin. That’s 
why I choked 
down the first bite I took and 
then immediately slam dunked 
the rest of that monstrosity into 
the trash can while muttering a 
badass 1980s action movie one- 
liner about how those eggs were 
now much closer to “over-easy.” 
Just kidding. That didn’t actually 
happen, but I did toss it in the 
trash can and fantasize about the 
aforementioned scenario a few 
hours later. Anyway, here are the 
notes I took during my dining ex- 
perience: 

IL have no 
ords.forthese 
eggs. Literally, © 
the yolks are 
erey. If I threw 


at some- 


hea 


one 
one’s 


‘severe concus- 
sion. Batman 
throw 


“bacon is obviously old, but hey, 
its bacon— I basically brush my 
teeth with that stuff. They were 
stingy on the cheddar. Come on 
guys, a generous, single-bagel 
dusting of bulk cheddar would 
cost $0.10 maximum. The bagel 
was okay, but only acceptable as 
a vehicle to transfer bacon and 
eggs to one’s mouth — and in 
this case was very aerodynami- 
cally suited to transfer said food 
items to the trash can. 

Overall Score: 0/10 (kill it 
with fire) 


Carma’s: 
Our next bagel 
bungalow is 
Carma’s Café. 
Oh wow. This 
thing looks 
great. It also 
looks like it 
costs $6.31 be- 
cause it did. 
This was the 
most expensive and _aestheti- 
cally pleasing bagel — and truth 
be told, it tastes pretty great, but 
it just seemed so... unambitious. 

Why the heck does Carma’s 
love frittatas so much? I got a 
“southwestern breakfast burrito” 
from them and those eggs were 
also a frittata. What in the liv- 
ing hell, fellas? I don’t think they 
serve any other kind of eggs. 


_ Anyway, they undoubtedly get a 


lot of practice making frittatas be- 
cause the eggs on my bagel were 
on point. The airy consistency of 


the eggs harmonized with the 


light texture of the bagel. The 
bacon was clearly given the VIP 
(Very Important Pig) treatment 


in the kitchen because I almost. 


wept tears of joy at the smell of it. 
Here's the problem: This bagel 
is an overly mild work of art. The 


frittata is a perfect square with 
corners so sharp you could cut — 
diamonds with them. The cheese 


Crepe Studio 


should Carma’s Cafe 
some of these ' 
bad boys on his utility belt. The 


Eddie's Market 
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Bagel bites: a review of 
your best breakfast bets 


despite the fact that it has no chew 


factor either. All the ingredients | 


are wonderful separately, and 


I'm sure some would say they’re | 
wonderful together as well. I just | 
find this to be one of the most un- | 
inspired breakfast sandwiches | 
you can get. Every ingredient is | 
just so profoundly mild and un- | 
| courage both men and women 


interesting. It is a one-note meal, 

which some people are fine with, 

but I prefer to spice it up. 
Overall score: 7/10 


Moving on to Eddie’s Mar- 
ket, the wringer of the group. 


This place had | 


a long career 
in the break- 
fast bagel 
game, serving 


average sand- 
wiches to the 
Homewood 
community 


= 


on mass-pro- 
duced _ bagels 
before — with- 


drawing into retirement as other | 


offerings took center stage. 
Look out, Hopkins, old man 


slightly-below- | 


BY EMELINE ARMITAGE 


Bystander Intervention 
Training [BIT] is being pushed 
in colleges across the nation, 
including at Hopkins, as a way 
to change a campus culture and 
work to decreases occurrences 
of campus sexual assault. Ac- 
cording to the National Public 
Radio (NPR), BIT is designed 
to change social norms and en- 


to intervene in situations of sex- 
ual violence. It sounds wonder- 
ful — a way to help end sexual 


| assault on campus that involves 


the greater community. But I 
believe that BIT is in desperate 
need of criticism. 

I know it sounds cynical: How 
could someone criticize some- 
thing that is being implemented 


| in order to diminish sexual as- 


Eddie is back, and he’s swingin’ | 
for the fences. Eddie’s is now | 


sourcing real New York City ba- 
gels, and I can confirm they are 
indeed the real deal. The chew 
factor is off the charts! They also 
offer leagues more customization 
options than any other establish- 
ment on this list. My double egg 
patty, Gruyére cheese, bacon and 
spicy red pep- 
per mayo on 
an onion bagel 
is definitively 


sandwich in 
Charles Village, 
and .the- price 
is right. I can't 
even find the 
words besides 
“Oh my sweet 
baby Jesus...” 
Please just get one, eat it, and 
thank me later. Additionally, it 
comes with a free small coffee... 
oh my god damn. 
Overall score: 9/10 


We end our journey at Brody 
Café. There is so little to be said 
here that I literally forgot to even 
take a picture. It pairs a sad mi- 
crowaved egg patty with the kind 
of bland, thin bacon that I would 
only enjoy if I ever decide to give 
up on food. Then the barista takes 
those two items and glues them to 
decent#bagel with a surprisingly 
sharp and delicious slice of melted 

cheddar. 

Brody Café 
serves the kind 
of breakfast ba- 
gel that you'd 
be pleased to 
find in an air- 
port. Except for 

~ that wonderful 
cheese, all the 
other flavors 


’ are more mild than Carma’s. But, 


forms a smooth sheet over the 


tributed. The bagel itself looks 


flawless surprisingly 5004 


es ¥\ 


rest of the ingredients, and that _ 
~ next-level bacon‘is perfectly dis- 


they are the cheapest breakfast 

bagel bistro on this list and may- 

be even the known universe. 
Overall score: 5/10 


Honorable mention: The only 
reason this place isn’t on this list 
with a score of 50 gajillion/10 is 
that it technically isn’t a bagel 
sandwich, and it is only open on 
Saturday mornings. Yes, | am talk- 
ing about the biscuit sandwiches 
from Black Sauce Kitchen at the 
Waverly Farmer’s market. These 
sandwiches are ambitious. They 
are profound. They will turn you 
into a gourmet. From beef cheek 
with shallotjelly and a fried egg 
on a smoked jowl biscuit to cave- 
aged cheddar, broiled tomato and 
garlic-olive oil coated arugula on 
a buttermilk biscuit, Black Sauce 


keeps you guessing every week, 
and. it never ceases to amaze. SOs 


; Will Marcus isa senior Interna- 
tional Studies and Political Science 


double major from Austin, Texas. 


He is also the Opinions Editor. 
Photos courtesy of Will Marcus 
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the finest bagel | 


sault on campus? But we must 
challenge the solutions set in 
front of us in order to strive for 
something better. Given the ad- 
ministration’s disastrous past 
with dealing with sexual assault 
cases, it is especially important 
to criticize any solutions they 
put forward since they have only 
proven themselves incompetent 
in dealing with campus sexual 
assault issues. If the administra- 
tion cannot even follow the feder- 
al law regarding campus sexual 
assault, why should the student 
body have any faith that they can 
implement competent policies to 
control it? 

Last year, writers and activ- 
ists Shaadi Devereaux and Lau- 
ren Chief Elk published .’The 
Failure of Bystander Invention” 
in the magazine The New Inquiry 
in which they critiqued several 
aspects of Bystander Invention 
Training. They wrote that “[By- 
stander Invention Training] posi- 
tions violence as an abstraction 
that.exists outside ‘real’ people. 


" 


have dangerous and violent 
consequences as the training 
program ignores many deep- 
seated societal issues that great- 
ly affect rape culture and sexual 
assault. Many BIT programs ad- 
vise participants to call the po- 
lice when observing a violent or 
potentially violent situation, yet 
many survivors do not want the 
police to be called. 

A Time Magazine article, titled 
“Why Victims of Rape in College 
Don’t Call the Police”, outlines 
the reasons why: Survivors don’t 
want to become a social pariah, 
they don’t know what legally 
constitutes rape, they are afraid 
that the police won't believe 
them and they will have no con- 
trol over their case. According to 
the United States Department of 
Justice, only 18 percent of con- 
victed rapes end in a conviction. 
In an investigation, facing one’s 
rapist and recounting violent 
situations can be extremely trau- 
matizing and many survivors 
choose not to go to the police 
because the vast majority of the 
time, re-experiencing the trau- 
matic event doesn’t help convict 
a rapist. The choice to go to the 
police should be left for the sur- 
vivor, as they are the only ones 
who know their level of trauma 
and if they want to risk going to 
the police. 

_ Similarly, in many of the 
BIT curriculums I looked at, I 
rarely saw any mention of race 
outside of statistics and never 
saw race mentioned in a con- 
text of how law enforcement 
responds. A Reuters poll pub- 
lished in January 2015 showed 
that only 30 percent of black 
Americans “trusted the police 
to be fair and just.” Bystanders 
should not force people to deal 
with the police when the police 
may react violently and escalate 


“the situation. AlsOp«the police. 
| Basically, creating this stark di- themselves may be perpetrators | 


vision between the “bad guys” of sexual violence. The Daniel 


(rapists) and the “good guys” 
(bystanders) ignores the complex 
way intimate partner violence 
and sexual assault manifests in 
our cultures. The “bad guys” are 
not men in trench coats hiding in 
the bushes but rather “our part- 
ners, brothers, husbands, cous- 
ins, esteemed community mem- 
bers and neighbors.” 

Whether or not the creators 
of BIT programs mean to per- 
petuate an antiquated ideological 
framework of sexual assault (and 
many of its defenders have out- 
right denied this charge), the bi- 
nary concept of “bad guys” and 
bystander heroes is dangerous. 

Accepting the idea of a by- 
stander as outlined in BIT can 


Holtzclaw case, in which a po- 
lice officer was charged with 
sexually molesting 13 differ-« 
ent black women, has brought 
national attention to the issue 
of sexually violent police who 
are especially violent toward 
marginalized communities like 
people of color and trans wom- 
en. The Cato Institute reports 
that sexual abuse comprises 
nine percent of complaints 
against police, although due to 
underreporting, the number 
of incidents is probably much 
higher than what the statistics 
-show. Again, forcing survivors 
to interact with a potentially 
violent party is irresponsible, 
but BIT curriculum advises by- 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


For real change, we need more than BIT 


standers to call the police for 
any situation they identify as 
potentially violent. 

Finally, BIT also does not ac- 
knowledge the racial biases that 
the bystanders may have. The 
study “Racing to help: racial 
bias in high emergency help- 
ing situations” published in 
the National Library of Medicine 
found that white participants 
responded more slowly and 
found the situation less severe 
when the victim was black. 
(This response was unique to 
white participants as black par- 
ticipants did not demonstrate 
the same emergency racial bias.) 
BIT cannot tackle rape culture 
without recognizing the racist 
elements that perpetuate the 
victimization of men and espe- 
cially women of color. 

BIT programs, although well- 
intentioned, cannot be above re- 
buke. The major sexual assault 
issues the University has expe- 
rienced in the past are system- 
atic issues: reporting, transpar- 
ency and the prevalence of rape 
culture on campus (even with 
seemingly innocuous everyday 
language — I have heard people 
say they were “raped” by a test 
far too many times). By focusing 
solely on programs that prevent 
individual violent acts, the Uni- 
versity is sidestepping the ma- 
jor systematic issues that lead to 
many of these violent situations. 
BIT can prevent individual sex- 
ual assaults, but it can also lead 
to dangerous situations by ignor- 
ing the complex societal culture 
around rape and sexual assault. 

I don't have all the solutions, 
but I believe we must start work- 
ing toward BIT alternatives and 
that analyzing its problems is 
one way to start. Again, I don't 
want come off as too cynical: If 


or t 
situation, and I appreciate the 
work Alyse Campbell, the Sexual 
Assault Prevention, Education 
and Response Coordinator at 
Hopkins, has done. But stopping 
one incident will not prevent the 
systematic issues that perpetuate 
violence. How many heads need 
to be cut off of the Hydra until 
the University and student body 
are willing to confront the deeply 
embedded roots of violence and 
sexual assault? I hope no more, 
and I hope we can begin to move 
past using BIT as a quick-fix solu- 


tion to our campus’s issues with 


violence and rape. 


Emeline Armitage is a sopho- 
more International Studies major 
from Cleveland. 


The UniMini challenge is a true test of will 


BY MICHAEL KORN 


As students in our late teens 


_and early twenties, we face a 


multitude of daily challenges. 
Some of these challenges are 
self-imposed, like taking a 
graduate seminar as a fresh- 


-man or choosing to join a new 


student group or sports team. 
On the other hand, other things 
that challenge us are out of our 
control, like exams and laundry. 


I take pleasure in necessities 


like eating, sleeping and social- 


izing. However, Iam a Hopkins 


student, and I will always find a 
way to challenge myself, to pro- 
pel myself to betterment, espe- 
cially in the activities in which 
I find joy. , + 

There are always obstacles 
ina challenge. If you are a mu- 
sician or writer you may get 


stuck in a trench that buries 


your creativity. You may have 
learned by now that the only 
way out of the hole is to dig 


_yourself out. An artist has the 


gift of constantly being able to 


be reborn in his creativity. Re- 


member that the goal is worth 
it. The only reasons. you put 
up with the pain is for the tro- 

hy or to know that you can 


ndle the beating. Life gets 


i wo hy. ee 
: Sy 4 


\ 


tough, and it is entirely worth 
it to be prepared. 

When you venture into the 
workforce, you will work long 
hours and commute for weeks 
out of the year. There will be 
obstacles. You will attempt to 
climb them. You will think back 
to Thomas the Tank Engine and 
know you can surmount just 
about anything. 

And maybe you fail. 

And if I do fail, then I can 
always look back at what may 
be my greatest accomplish- 
ment ever. Actually, I am cer- 
tain it is. A team of highly- 
qualified Hopkins pre-meds 


-and doctors advised ‘against 


it, citing public and private 
health concerns. Though I hear 
their advice, I will not heed it 
this time. This one is for the 
greater good. *F 

Tt may seem crazy. Parts of 
it are. The challenge is to order 
every menu item at UniMini. 
From the pepper 


marks into numbers, even if it 

‘literally killsme. 
“But. why?” you may ask. 

Why in the world would you 


order a veggie patty hoagie at_ 


yard 


4 <6 } iz 
{ 
er . he b. 


rs 


steak (10/10) 
to the veggie patty hoagie (?/10)_ 
and the breakfast platter (6/10). 
I will turn all those question 


2 a.m. on a Sunday? You would 
have to be masochistic. I would 
call myself an adventurer. Do 
not be mistaken — I will ac- 
complish this goal in order to 
achieve my dream. It was on 
the Monday of Orientation 
Week in 2013 when I woke up 
in a cold sweat. On my night 
stand next to my bed: was the 
fallen leftovers from a sha- 
warma (with yogurt of course). 
To this day, I still do not know 
whether it was a dream or a 
nightmare... 

It was the middle of the night 
and I was standing alone at the 
center of Homewood Field. The 
stadium lights were on. I remem- 


ber I was squinting when I sawa— 


six-foot-long hoagie rolling toward 
me. With a magical force, it began 


"to hover. We held eye contact for a 


few seconds and it introduced itself 
to me, ‘Lam the seafood salad hoa- 


gie of legend and lore. You are the — 


It took me until my third year 


to learn what this meant. Itis my_ 
time to do something it 
Iwill see you on the 


other side. 


f1 don't make it, tell my : 
cFablly | RI Sra oH 2 

| Michael Korn is a junio math= © 
ematics major from Aventura, Fla, 
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Events in Baltimore PBR (no, I’m not talking about the beer 


this weekend 


Thursday 


GhostFood 
Penn Station Plaza, 6 to 9 p.m. 


GhostFood is an art piece developed by artist Mir- 
iam Simun and presented by The Contemporary (a 
nomadic Baltimore museum) in collaboration with 


the Program in Museums and Sociely at Hopkins. 


The work is a food truck that serves simulated “fla- 


Vor experiences” of foods soon to be nonexister 
due to climate change. 


Friday 


Luvadocious Live Voyage 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 


Baltimore artists Al Rogers, Jr. and Drew Scott are 


il 


collaborating on a new project they call Luvado- 
clous. On Friday night they will be performing 


some of Luvadocious’s new sounds before they 


are released. Various other Baltimore favorites 


including Blaqstarr, Joy Postell; The Breedz, Malik 


Ferraud, Trillnatured and Blacksage are also 


. 


Saturday 


Protomartyr with Amanda X and 
Alone Time 
Metro Gallery, 8 p.m. 


The acclaimed post-punk group Protomartyr will be 
playing Metro Gallery this Saturday night. Protomar- 


scheduled to perform. It will no doubt be a night 


lyr has the rare talent of telling haunting personal 
Stories in an accessible way. Their new album, The 


Agent Intellect, is easy listening at first, but its 


complexity and depth emerge after a few plays. This 
band is well worth any rock fan’s Saturday night and 


at $10, tickets are an absolute steal. 


EARTHSEED X EARTHSEED 
Floristree, 9 p.m. 


EARTHSEED X EARTHSEED is a monthly arts and culture 


event celebrating diversity in the arts and supporting 


activism in the Baltimore community. This month’s event 
will feature DJs, experimental musicians and visual art. 


All proceeds from the show will support the artists, 


Farthseed and The Baltimore Transgender Alliance. 


Sunday 


Pity Sex with Wild Honey (EP Release), 


Spencer Radclifie, Blacksage and 
‘Romantic States 
Ottobar, 8 p.m. 

Check out the beautifully shoegaze-y tunes of Pity 


Sex and party in celebration of Wild Honey's new EP, 
‘Your Face Sideways. There is no better way to spend a 
Sunday night than seeing five great artists for $12. 


ae 
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By VERONICA 


REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 
This past Saturday 


I saw People’s Blues of 
Richmond (PBR), a band 
that happens to share an 
acronym with everyone's 
favorite cheap beer. 

I narrowly avoided 
not doing anything off 
campus this weekend 
for no good reason. But I 
ended up going out this 
past Saturday. Speaking 
of beer though, -we are 
currently smack dab in 
the middle of Baltimore 
Beer Week, so if you're of 
age you should definitely 
look into some of those 
events. 

Anyhow, the show I 
Went to this past week- 
end was, at Metro Gal- 


| lery, a Baltimore gath- 


ering place that I have 
somehow never visited. 
I think of it mostly as a 
music venue, with shows 
most weekends of vary- 
ing music genres. 

The artists featured 
were DJ Landis Expan- 
dis, Operation Dankstar 
and PBR. The first two are 
based in Baltimore, while 
PBR hails from Rich- 
mond, Va. PBR’s website 
emphasizes the emotion- 
al purpose of the band. 
Formed in a time of grief 
for the band members, a 
lot of their concept is to 
acknowledge suffering. 
According to their web- 


| site, they’ve played with 


Meredith Graves, frontwoman of punk group Perfect Pussy, gave an incredible performance 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 


Your Weekend Editor 


If you're like me (and 
many others) you got 
stupidly excited on Oct. 
7 when Beach House an- 
nounced a surprise album, 
and you got even more 
excited when they an- 
nounced a surprise show 
at Ottobar on Oct. 10. 

For those of you un- 
familiar with the group, 
Beach House is an indie 
rock/dream pop band 
native to Baltimore. 
They have released five 
studio albums (or six, if 
you include Thank Your 
Lucky Stars, which will, 
come out on Oct. 16). 
Their music has been 
met with critical ac- 
claim, and the group 
has amassed an im- 
mense fan base around 
the world. 

Over 700 people ea- 
gerly RSVPed to the 
Facebook event for the 
surprise show, hoping to 
secure the limited tickets 
that would go on sale Fri- 
day morning at 10. 


is constantly touring, 


ye. 


Gogol Bordello, which 
wins them some points 
in my book. Their live 
sound was super fun too! 
All of the featured art- 
ists had blues, rock and 
soul influences. DJ Lan- 
dis Expandis played a lot 
of funk, while Operation 
Dankstar. sounded more 
along the traditional lines 
of rock. People’s Blues 
of » Richmond sounded 
like what the Black Keys 
would sound if they 
rocked a little harder. 

Most of the people 
at the show were 20 or 
30-somethings. There 
was definitely that old 
hippy couple there, the 
one you see at every show, 
standing in the middle of 
the crowd not quite look- 
ing lost but also not quite 
fitting in with the scene. 
It was fairly crowded 
but not packed. Dancing 
was great, especially up 
front; There was a group 
of mostly younger wom- 
en that was really rock- 
ing out. 

The show had a cover 
charge of $8 plus what 
you paid for drinks once 
you got in. Since the 
event was affiliated with 
Baltimore Beer Week, 
there were three featured 
beers. I tried one called 
Table For Two, a collab- 
orative brew that Flying 
Dog and Brewer's Art 
came up with together. 
I found it pretty good! 
I'd definitely get it again. 
(For future Beer Week 


they play fewer shows in 
Baltimore than expected. 
It was clear the show 
would be a top destina- 
tion for Baltimoreans on 
Saturday night, but tick- 
ets sold out faster than 
anyone could have an- 
ticipated. 

For reference: my 
roommate attempted to 
buy us tickets at 10:03 a.m. 
She was told that she was 
“in line” and that 387 peo- 
ple were in front of her. 
Forty-five minutes later, 
the show was sold out. I 
know we were not alone 


in our disappointment; 


Hardly anyone we knew 
was able to get tickets. 

When I saw how many 
Hopkins students had 
RSVPed to the event and 
wouldn't be able to at- 
tend, I knew that many of 
them would put the Ot- 
tobar out of their minds 
until the next big named 
rolled through. 

In my opinion, Hop- 
kins students under-use 
the Ottobar. Only half a 
mile from the Baltimore 


_ Museum of Art, it takes 
Because Beach House 


less than 15 minutes to 
walk there from cam- 


/ 


‘ yy, 


events, visit baltimorebee- 
rweekcom.) 

Iam not familiar with 
any of the bands Metro 
Gallery is hosting within 
the coming weeks, but if 
you don’t have any plans 
on a weekend, or if you 
do and you want out of 


pus. There are two levels, 
both with bars, and on 
any given night there is 
something going on up- 
stairs and/or downstairs. 
The drinks are cheap and 


_ great for the price, and the 


bartenders are quick. 
They also have many 
nights open for those un- 
der 21. (Most, if not all, of 
their shows are all ages.) 
The small space lends 


_ itself to closer interac- 


tions with performers 
than most venues can of- 
fer; Most artists will stick 
around after their sets to 
talk to fans, sell merch or 
grab a drink. Local artists 


also frequent the venue; I 


have spotted Dan Deacon 
there on more than one 
occasion. 


The Ottobar has many 


offerings aside from mu- — 


sical performances; It is 
open until. 2 am. every 
day of the week, regard- 
less of the performance 
schedule. There are drink 
specials almost every 
night, including the in- 
famous Twofers (2-for-1 
drinks every Tuesday). 
There are frequent ka- 
raoke nights and dance 


Y 


COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 
at the Ottobar this past March. 


SCOTT218/CC-BY-3.0 
Baltimore's Future Islands has performed at the intimate Metro Gallery. 


them, you should check 
it out. It’s a fairly alright 
venue worth visiting at 
least once (especially if 
you like the sound of one 
of the bands playing), 
and it’s close to a lot of 
restaurants and bars in 
Station North. 


parties as well as trivia 
every Wednesday. They 


‘also have BYOF (bring 


your own food) events 
to watch Ravens games. 
These sorts of events have 
no cover and are usu- 
ally attended by younger 
Hampden and Charles 
Village residents. 

The Ottobar has a clas- 
sic DIY punk aesthetic: 
The walls are covered in 
band paraphernalia and - 
flyers, and tattooed hip- 
sters frequent the venue. 
The Ottobar usually fea- 
tures punk, metal, rock, 
garage and indie music, 
but it attracts artists of all 
backgrounds. 

If things are quiet 
around campus or you're 
just looking for some-_ 
thing new to do without 
straying too far, I highly 
recommend _ checking 
out the Ottobar’s sched- — 
ule at www.theottobar. 
com. I particularly sug- 
gest checking out Punk — 
group Girlpool and_ 
quirky-queer-pop-hip- 


hop god Shamir when 


they come through the 
venue on Nov. 13 and 14, 
respectively, 
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Acatoberfest celebrates musical community University to unvetl 
sculpture outside FFG 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The second annual 
Acatoberfest, a combined 
a cappella concert with 
the Vocal Chords, Mental 
Notes, AllNighters, Sirens 
and four groups from oth- 
er colleges, brought about 
300 people to the SDS 
room in the Mattin Center 
on Saturday. 

With audience mem- 
bers sitting on the floor, 
standing in the back of 
the room or even watch- 
ing from the hallway 
outside, the energy in the 
room was tangible, help- 
ing the singers connect 
with the crowd. 

“The show itself is 
awesome because of the 
intimate nature of the 
venue and the setup,” 
sophomore Hansel Rome- 
ro, a member of the Vocal 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Duke University’s Speak of The Devil performed alongside four Hopkins groups and three visiting groups. 


Senior Jackie Choi and 
sophomore Dan Smil- 
lie, both from the Mental 
Notes, served as emcees 
for the evening. They 
played off the full room 
by cracking jokes about 
emergencies and encour- 
aging the audience to 
trample each other for the 
exit to see who can get 
there first. 

The four visiting 
groups that performed 
included two all-female 
groups, the Chordials 
from the University of 
Connecticut and Reveille 
from The College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, as well as 
two all-male groups, Eliz- 
abethtown College’s Pha- 
lanx and Duke Univer- 
sity’s Speak of the Devil. 

“It was really nice 
to spend time with the 
students from the other 
a cappella groups and 
compare experiences ad 


hem in 


Notes, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “It 
was so cool to see the 
different arrangements 
the groups did and how 
it expressed their per- 
sonalities.” 

The groups impressed 
the Hopkins crowd, most 
notably with Reveille’s com- 
pilation of Lana Del Rey’s 
“Summertime Sadness” 
and “National Anthem.” 

Audience members 
roared with laughter for 
Speak of the Devil’s Dis- 
ney medley. They started 
with The Lion King’s ubiq- 
uitous “The Circle of Life,” 
complete with the soloist 
being lifted into the air as 


Simba and other singers 
pretending to be various 
animals in the kingdom. 
Then they moved into “A 
Whole New World” and 
“Kiss the Girl,” during 
which the group brought 
a Hopkins couple on stage 
and made them kiss. 

This hilarity broke up 
the passionate, somewhat 
serious songs that other 
groups sang. 

“The crowd always 
loves seeing the groups 
at their best and goes 
wild for their good mo- 
ments,” Romero said. 
“The feeling of perform- 
ing in front of people 
who are as into it as we 
are is unparalleled.” 


As the first of the Hop- | 


kins groups to perform, 
the Mental Notes sang 
two songs in their sig- 
nature Hawaiian shirts. 
One was a risqué parody 


song about unprotected | 


sex and a man’s un- 
willingness to put on a 
condom, which ‘elicited 
many uneasy giggles 
from the audience. 


kins’ all-male group, 
brought lots of energy 
with their rousing rendi- 
tion of Andy Grammer’s 
“Honey, I’m Good.” 
They then excitedly an- 
nounced senior tenor Ari 


Messenger’s engagement | 


See A CAPPELLA, pace B5 


SCULPTURE, From Al 
appearance will largely 
be up to the students. 

“This should be for the 
students — this is a place 
for them to express them- 
selves,” Yun said. 


costs associated with the 
building of the sculpture 
and to establish its com- 
mitment to its creation. 
Next to the Blue Jay, 
there will be a placard 
explaining how the Hop- 


In ad- kins com- 
dition to munity cre- 
the statue “The idea is that ated this 
itself, the ; project. 
project youre part of Ss ray 
will also ot . this ac- 
include an this community ard will be 
extensive and youre al- updated to 
landscap- y : show _ the 
ing layout Ways part of this een 
with struc- Wreath of the senior 
tures for community. class __ that 
student ac- — ERIN YUN donated to 
tivities like the class 
a sand vol- gift. In this 


leyball court and Frisbee 
golf stands. There will 
also be a picnic area in 
between the AMRs and 
the Homewood Museum 
that will have tables and 
chairs for students to 


| congregate. 
The AllNighters, Hop- | 


The statue itself, which 
will stand at 6 feet 7 inch- 
es tall, will be built by 
Hopkins professor Lar- 
cia Premo, a professor at 
the Center for Visual Arts 
who teaches sculpture and 
printmaking. 

SGA contributed $2,500 
last spring to cover various 


way, the sculpture and 
the placard are intended 
to foster a sense of com- 
munity among Hopkins 
students. 

“The idea is you're part 
of this community and 
you're always part of this 
community,” Yun said. 

In addition to creating 
a place for freedom of 
expression and bonding 
between students, this 
project is intended to be 
a signature aspect of the 
Homewood campus and 
was sponsored by an 
Hopkins alumnus. 


By SPENCER 


with the band’s more re- 


We the Kings play throwback hits for students 


RST New cece ** Sete tine 


: at times. However, We the 
Kings lead singer Travis 


~ perform > 
the future,” freshman 
Rachel Underweiser, a 
member of the Mental 


they’re a part of the event 


and really feed off of their Rock band We the 


energy.” 


Hopkins alum discusses 
‘work in law for film fest 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Karen Lorenzo, the 
general counsel for global 
media company Tribeca 
Enterprises and a Hopkins 
alumna, discussed the 
business and legal side of 
the film industry with stu- 
dents from both Hopkins 
and Maryland College In- 
stitute of Art (MICA) on 

~Saturday, Oct. 10. 


Studio North, a stu- 


dent-run film production 
company, sponsored this 
seminar held in the new- 
ly finished JHU-MICA 
Film Centre in Station 
North. 

When she heard about 
Studio North’s conception 
a few years ago through 
the Hopkins Alumni As- 
sociation, Lorenzo felt 
that she could connect her 
career with the endeavors 
of current students. 

“Unlike some of the 
other projects and ar- 
eas that come up where 
I'm like ‘I can be of no 
use there. I cannot help 
you. I have no advice or 
guidance,’ I said, ‘I know 
how to do a film festi- 
val and run -film compa- 
nies’ That’s what we do,” 
Lorenzo said. ~ 

Seated ina semi-circle 
of desks inside a sleek, 
new classroom, approxi- 
mately twenty under- 
graduates introduced 


speople doing 


tion, screenwriting and 
visual arts to economics, 


marketing and interna- | 


tional studies. 

To accommodate the 
varied interests, Lorenzo 
explained her collabora- 
tive role as general coun- 
sel, working with the le- 
gal and business sides of 
the Tribeca Film Festival. 

“When you're in le- 
gal and business affairs, 
as my experience has 
been happily here with 
Tribeca, you're in with 
the teams. Whether it’s 
the producing team or 
the marketing team or 
sponsors, they are sales 
interest- 
ing branded content to 
have... people get inter- 
ested in Tribeca Film Fes- 
tival. You’re in working 
with them from day one, 
which means it’s really 
never dull. You're almost 
always in a sprint,” she 
said. 

Based in New York, 
Tribeca Enterprises cur- 
rently operates a network 
of branded entertainment 
businesses, most notably 
the Tribeca Film Festival. 
Actor Robert DeNiro and 
producers Jane Rosenthal 
and Craig Hatkoff found- 
ed the company in 2003 
after the success of the 
first Tribeca Film Festival 
in 2002. 

According to Lorenzo, 
this inaugural festival be- 


| ties. 


| son, 


Kings played a dynamic 


| set on the Beach this 
| Thursday as a part of 


the Hoptoberfest festivi- 
Since the concert 
occurred smack in the 
middle of midterm sea- 
the performance 
also provided the oppor- 
tunity for a couple hun- 
dred students to leave 


| Brody, meet with friends 


and enjoy a beautiful fall 
afternoon. 

The Floridian rock band 
is best known for their 
platinum single “Check 
Yes Juliet,” which was re- 
leased in 2007, when most 
Hopkins students were in 
their early teens. As a re- 
sult, the concert permitted 
many students the chance 
to finally fulfill their mid- 
dle school fantasies. 

Although We _ The 
Kings performed many of 
their hit songs including 
“Secret Valentine” and 


“We'll Be a Dream,” the | 


band also threw ina few 
covers of popular rock 
songs including “Don’t 
Stop Believing” by Jour- 
ney and “The Middle” by 
Jimmy Eat World. 
Because much of the 
audience was not familiar 


Clark worked to keep the 
audience engaged and en- 
ergized. 

While many students 
chose to sit in the grass 
and relax for the dura- 
tion of the concert, Clark 
was able to attract a siz- 
able standing section. 
He joked about termites 
that would bite those 
sitting down and prom- 
ised to include clips of 
the .Hopkins student 
who acted the craziest in 
the band’s newest music 
video. 

We The Kings also in- 
vited students join them 
up on stage. Clark even 
gave one student the mi- 
crophone and invited her 
to sing along to “Don't 
Stop Believing”. 

Midway through the 
concert, Clark had the 
audience participate in 
a choreographed dance 
to the band’s song “I feel 
alive” that he described 
as a combination of the 
“sorority squat” and an 
inflatable arm man. While 
many audience members 
were skeptical at first, 
Clark’s dance allowed the 
audience to let loose and 
go crazy. 


f 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 


Lead singer Travis Clark kept fans on their feet throughout their set. 


Additionally, Clark 
often hinted to sing- 
ing “Check Yes Juliet” 
throughout the concert by 
referencing a girl named 
Juliet. This got many audi- 
ence members excited and 
caused them to come up to 
the front. Although, when 
they realized that he was 


not yet ready to sing this 


highly anticipated song, 
many of the students re- 
turned to their seats. 


Clark also kept the au- 
dience engaged through 
humor and anecdotes. In 
one particularly humor- 
ous analogy, Clark com- 
pared the sexual nature 
of his song “Secret Valen- 
tine” to playing Tetris for 
the first time. . 

“We'll write a song 
that turns out the lights/ 
When both boy and girl 
start suddenly shaking 
inside Don’t waste your 
time/Speed up your 
breathing /Just close 


your eyes,” Clark sang. 


We The Kings closed 
out the concert by finally 
performing “Check Yes 
Juliet.” This performance _ 
helped We the Kings to 
finally achieve their goal, 


_as they had the whole au- 
_ dience on their feet and 


dancing. » 

On Oct. 9, The band an- — 
nounced that they will re- 
lease their sixth studio al- 
bum titled All the Way on 
Nov. 20, 2015. Although 
they have not mentioned 
any North American tour 


gan as an effort to revital- 
ize the surrounding lower 
See TRIBECA, pace B4 


dates, We the Kings will 
begin their Australia tour 
in Feb. 2016. 


themselves and _ their 
_ varying academic inter- 
ests, from film produc- 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
We The Kings performed their old hits, including the platinum hit “Check Yes Juliet,” alongside covers. 
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By AUSTIN HOPKINS 
For The News-Letter 


In an interactive lec- 
ture titled “Ask the 
Past: Learning from 
the George Peabody 
Library,” Elizabeth Ar- 
chibald, who currently 
teaches humanities 
courses at the Peabody 
Institute, analyzed his- 
toric how-to manuals. 
The event, attended by 
approximately ten stu- 
dents, was held in the 
Brody Learning Com- 
mons’s Macksey Semi- 
nar room and allowed 
for an intimate demon- 
stration. 

Archibald allowed 
the students to examine 
primary source mate- 
rial from the Peabody Li- 
brary’s special collections. 
This included a 1789 man- 
ual titled The Art of Swim- 
ming, which included il- 
lustrations of poses and 
written instructions from 
source material that even 
founding father Benja- 
min Franklin himself fol- 
lowed. 

She also passed 
around The Inn-Play, a 
manual on wresting from 
the 1800s which included 
the owner’s authentic 
comments in the mar- 
gins. Finally students 
observed the The Jewel 
House of Art and Nature, 
an early modern instruc- 
tion book on just about 
any topic imaginable. 

Archibald’s academic 
work also has an online 
following as she se curren dy 


across in her research. 

It turns out that this 
ancient advice ranges 
from strikingly relevant 
to strikingly terrible. Of 
course there is also some 
in between, like the 
wacky suggestion to rub 
your cat’s nose and legs 
with butter to prevent it 


from leaving the house. 

Apparently this par- 
ticular piece of advice was | 
quite controversial with 
her blog readers, with 
some swearing by it and 
others claiming that it has 
no basis in reality. 

Although many of 
the tips, techniques and 
recipes have been tested 
by curious readers, it is 
tough to tell how much of | 
the advice was meant to | 
be useful and how much 
was meant to be enter- | 
taining. In that regard, | 
these how-to manuals | 
function almost as pre- 
modern versions of Inter- 
net “life hacks,” as help- 
ful and sometimes funny 
tips that present everyday 
shortcuts aimed at mak- 
ing life easier. 

In addition to the lec- 
ture, Archibald presented 
her latest book Ask the | 
Past: Pertinent and Imper- | 
tinent Advice from Yester- | 
year, which contains some 
of the best excerpts from 
a wide range of historic 
how-to guides. Each page 
contains a statement of 
the topic (the problem 
that the advice will solve), 
the date, the piece of ad- 
vice (quoted directly from 
the source) and an often 
sarcastic modern rephras- 
ing of that advice. 

Many of the entries 
also. include images 
taken from the source 
material. Archibald’s 
same wit from her pre- 


sentation is present in | 
the book in both the se- | 


lection of advice and 
oops the modern 


y nor chronologically. 

This non-organiza- 
tional structure is simi- 
lar to that employed by 
the source materials and 
makes it rather difficult . 
to find a specific entry, 
but I doubt anyone wants 
to use this book to search 
for practical advice. 
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Peabody professor talks The Martian crafts scenes of intense isolation 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


Matt Da- 
mon. After 
watching his 
latest film. .The 
Martian I came 

across an amusing jab at 

the actor on the Internet. 

Paraphrased, the post 

said that between films 

like Saving Private Ryan 
and now The Martian, the 

United States government 

has theoretically spent an 

enormous amount of re- 
sources just to get this guy 
back home. This Internet 

Mm € mens 


oor 


novel of the same name) 
has more elements in 
common with 2013’s Grav- 
ity than anything else: A 
lone character fights to 
survive in the depths of 

space with 


analysis re- his odds 
ally does of survival 
seem to dwindling 
hold _ true: TREMARTIAN by the min- 
Matt Da- Bde ute. Com- 
mon’s 2 parisons 
characters’ || Starring: between 


need to be 


Matt Damon, Jes- 
sica Chastain, Jeff 


these vari- 


rescued is : ous space 
becoming |} Daniels, Sean Bean films will 
so. consis- |] Director: be _ inevi- 
tent that it || Ridley Scott table. But 
rivals the |} Run Time: how does 
likelihood || 117 min. Scott’s film 
that any || Rating: PG-13 manage to 
character ||Now Playing: The stack up? 

played by ||Senator Theatre, The Mar- 
actor Sean || Cinemark Towson, tian tells 
Bean (Game }|Landmark Theatre the story of 
of Thrones, one Mark 
Lord of the Watney, a 
Rings) will NASA © as- 


die in any given appear- 
ance. ; 
_ Following last yee 


mon has been abandoned 


| and forgotten in space. 


But jokes aside, com- 
paring The Martian to 


Interstellar wouldn’t be - 


entirely accurate. Indeed 
director Ridley Scott’s re- 
cent space-survival film 
(based on Andy Weir's 


mission to Map After the 


eerev ae en const 1e plane 


tronaut aboard a manned 


to return safely to Earth. 
The main issue? Watney 
gets left behind. With no 
means of communica- 
tion, he has no choice but 
to sit and wait, hoping for 
potential rescue. In an at- 
tempt to survive, he jour- 
neys to an artificial habi- 


Media lawyer gives advice about the film industry 


TRIBECA, From B3 
Manhattan area after the 
Sept. 11, 2001 attacks on 
the World Trade Center. 
The festival now draws 
millions of international 
film-makers and viewers 
each year. 

Although — Lorenzo 
mentioned that some of 
her family maintained 
careers in the entertain- 
ment business, her initial 
educational path did not 
lead directly to media 
law. She attended Hop- 
kins as an International 
Studies major hoping to 
pursue a career in for- 
eign service. | 

She originally wanted 
to complete the five-year 
Master's program through 
‘the Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International 


Studies (SAIS) in Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

However after her 
sophomore -year she de- 
cided against this route 
and found a passion for 


history. She graduated — 


from Hopkins and attend- 
ed New York University 
Law School, thinking she 
was going to pursue a Ca- 


reer as a history professor. 


Lorenzo practiced 
public interest law after 
graduation, but her plans 
changed again when she 
realized that her public 


interest law didn’t come 


as easily as her skill with 
intellectual tie and 
iy law. 


‘tival’s 


comipanics in San Francis- 
co’s Silicon Valley when 
Lorenzo finally discov- . 
ered her ultimate career © 
passion. — 

“There was something 
about the inventors and 
the artists. It’s just an 
energy that I like to be 
around. It’s that creative 
spirit where I feel like 
I want to help them get 
their thing out, whether 
it’s the film or the story 
or the photograph or the 
widget,” she said. 

Returning to New 
York, Lorenzo expressed 
her aversion to joining a 
typical law firm but also 
felt apprehensive about 
returning to entertain- 
ment law. However this 
changed when she met 
with the Tribeca Film Fes- 
founders. She en- 
countered that same “cre- 
ative spirit” and agreed 
to work for the gradually 
expanding company. 

“What motivates me is 
feeling like I’m on a team 
that I trust and want to 
be a part of whatever it — 
is that they're creatively 
trying to accomplish,” 
Lorenzo said. 

Now approaching its 
15th anniversary, the 
Tribeca Film Festival has 
grown from simply host- 
ing film screenings to 
featuring resources like 
workshops, marketplac- 
es, virtual reality centers 
and question-and-answer 


sessions with film-mak- 
er8, For eight years the 


festival also sponsored 
Tribeca/ESPN Sports 
Film Festival. 

“When I joined Tribe- 
ca, it was Tribeca Enter- 
prises. I think I was em- 
ployee eight or nine. Now 
it’s 100 full-time employ- 
ees,” she said. 

Tribeca Enterprises has 
also expanded as a com- 
pany to produce original 
films and owns Tribeca 
Productions and Tribeca 
Cinemas. Additionally, 
in March 2014, Madison 
Square Garden Company 
incorporated Tribeca En- 
terprises as a subsidiary. 

Despite the expansion 
into the film industry 
over the years, Lorenzo 
mentioned Tribeca’s con- 
sistent mission as a cre- 
ative corporation. 

“We are constantly do- 
ing new things and ex- 
panding, but at the core 
of it is really a belief in 
trying to help people who 
are story tellers get their 
story out on multiple 
platforms [and] multiple 
territories to the broad- 
est audience possible, ei- 


_ ther-through live events, 


which is the main driver, 
or these other comple- 
mentary areas — film 
distribution and now 
games,” Lorenzo said. 


ternships and film careers, 


Lorenzo offered sugges- 


tions to students includ- 
ing writing academic ar- 
ticles to demonstrate their 


knowledge of the chang-— 


4 


ing field as well as looking 
into live event opportuni- 
ties like the local Mary- 
land Film Festival. 

“Tn a film fest, you have 
venues, you have film- 
makers, you have spon- 
sors, you have artists, you 
have talent [and] you have 
media. There are many 
operations and — those 
of you on the film produc- 
tion track — if you could 
start interning to see what 
it’s like in real life, [would 
encourage that because 
there’s nothing like seeing 
it first hand,” she said. ’ 

Overall, students in at- 
tendance left the discus- 
sion with new knowledge 
of a. behind-the-scenes 
film profession. 

“It's important to learn 


_about the business, the 


ins and outs and how 
it works,” Studio North 
Production Chair Dan- 
iel Contaldo said. “You 
don't really get the busi- 
ness side [at Hopkins]. 
It's more production and 
screenwriting theory.” 
The event also helped 


some students pinpoint- 


their own career goals. 
“Ym really glad I came 
vhere today,” 
Taylor Veracka said. “I felt 


like I learned so much. | 
- Especially being from— 
When asked about in- - 


Long Island, Tribeca is 
somewhere I’m 
interested in interning or 
just looking into it. I’m 
super into the sports as- 


pect of film-making so . 


this is great for me.” 


-ment on Mars 


sophomore’ 


definitely 
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COURTESY OF BOUNCYBUNNY3 VIA FANPOP 
Matt Damon gets abandoned in space again as NASA astronaut Mark Watney in The Martian. 


tat that his crew had been 
constructing and plans 
to grow enough food to 
holdout until someone 
eventually returns for 
him, which could take as 
long as three years. 

However the environ- 
proves 
not at all hospitable, and 
getting back home is not 
quite as easy as Watney 
planned. 

From this plot descrip- 
tion, The Martian comes 
across as a sort of scientific 
survival drama. In fact 
this original impression 
is what makes it so easy to 
compare the film to Grav- 
ity. The Martian’s focus on 
Watney’s struggle to sur- 
vive on the alien planet 
evokes.a sort of “man ver- 
sus nature” feeling that 
many films within the 
space-travel genre aim to 
capture. That said, the film 
does not limit itself simply 
to these conventions. 
Unlike Gravity, which 


space to produce feelings 
of claustrophobia and iso- 
lation, The Martian takes 
the opposite approach. 
From the film’s sweep- 
ing shots of martian land- 
scape to the abandoned 
machines and structure 
and the many struggles 
Watney faces on his sur- 
vivalist journey, there is 
no question that the char- 
acter is utterly alone. — 
However those same 
sweeping shots of the 


landscape and the intri- | 


cate settings produce a 
different sense of isolation 
intermingled with a sense 
of abandonment. 


It is impossible to 


shake the sense of trag- | 


edy. Audiences must 


grapple with the fact that 


this is a man who was 


left behind. And Damon > 


does an exemplary job of 
bringing these complex 
feelings to the forefront, 
deftly allowing us to see 
a character struggling to 
hold on to hope in a situ- 
ation that is quite simply 


hopeless. 
What’s more, the film 
juxtaposes Watney’s 


scenes on Mars against 


those on Earth, where | 


the more urgent struggle 
takes place. The utter pan- 
demonium of everything 
on Earth adds a touch of 
fast-paced urgency to the 


slower, more methodical. 


desperation of Watney’s 
survival itself. Exemplary 
performances from the 
cast (including Jessica 
Chastain, Jeff Daniels and 
Sean Bean) allow every 
moment of the film to 
drive closer and closer to 
the edge of desperation. 

Desperation is truly 
the name of the game in 
The Martian. Atmospheri- 
cally it never lets up and 
never allows the viewer 
to question the severity of 
the situation at hand. It’s a 
constant cycle of buildup 
and knockdown with the 
best laid plans of the char- 
acters being constantly 
shattered. 

Rather than being de- 
pressing or mean-spirit- 
ed, the viewer is always 
questioning, “What will 
they do now?” 

As a whole films like 
this always come under 
some scrutiny for their 
relative level of scientific 
accuracy. Yes, the film 


; does take some liberties 


ficult to notice even for an 
audience unfamiliar with 
the precisions of space 
travel. While these issues 
can be a little bit jarring 
in places, I do not believe 
they detract from the in- 
herent quality of the film. 

This is a movie that 
thrives on desperation’ 
and atmosphere, and 


those elements are pres- 


ent in spades. If viewers 
can bring themselves to 
look past these slight sci- 
entific issues, there is a 
lot here to enjoy. 

In conclusion The Mar- 
tian succeeds as a film 
absolutely _ beautifully. 
Crafting an intense at- 
mosphere that never feels 
heavy handed, the film 
is able to easily rope in 
viewers’ attention and 
never let it go. Its visuals 
are equal parts stunning 
and terrifying, and its 
structure leaves audienc- 
es hungry for more. 

Once again we must cy- | 
cle back to poor Damon, a 
man so often abandoned. 
Damon, unfortunately, so 
long as the stories of your | 
rescue keep being this 
good, you're inevitably 
going to keep getting left 
behind. 

But don’t worry. We'll | 
come back for you. We need 
you for the next movie. . 


- Overall rating: 9/10 
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COURTESY OF ALESSIAMONARI VIA FANPOP 
Mulligan stars as a member of the suffrage movement. 


By SARAH SCHREIB 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


The British period dra- 
ma genre, usually associ- 
ated with images of stuffy 
corsets and uptight, formal 
dialogue, can often leave 
audiences with more of a 
historically informative 
experience rather than an 
entertaining one. 

Despite this norm, di- 
rector Sarah Gavron’s film 
Suffragette, which portrays 
the early stages of the 
women’s suffrage move- 
ment, man- 
ages to strike 
a balance 
between tell- 
ing the story 
of these. his- 
torical figures 
and creating 
an engaging 
cinematic -ex- 
perience. 

The film 
itself follows 
the women’s 
suffrage 
movement 
in early 20th 
century Britain which, af- 
ter consistently being de- 
nied its demands for equal 


Carter 


asingly more ‘milita 
in order to gain attention 
from the media and to ex- 
pedite progress. The movie 
focuses on a few women, 
particularly on one low- 
er-class laundry worker 
named Maud (played by 
Carey Mulligan), as they 
struggle to unify and carry 
out their goals. : 

In terms of its histori- 
cal perspective, the film 
does provide several in- 
teresting points about 
the time period, includ- 
ing the nuances of the 
movement itself — the 
meeting places, secret 
badges, rituals, etc. 

One of the ways in 
which the film departs 
from traditional period 
dramas is in the use of 
the camera. Apart from 
the wide shots of larg- 
er crowds, most of the 
scenes are filmed using 
a shaky, hand-held cam- 
era, which heightens 
the sense of chaotic en- 
ergy from the individual 
women and the move- 
ment as a whole. It also 
gives a more contempo- 
rary feel to the movie 
and breaks away from 
the stiffness of a fixed 
camera. 

Amongst the chaos of 
a divided movement and 
violent clashes between 
the women and _authori- 


SUFFRAGETTE 


Starring: 
Carey Mulligan, 
Helena Bonham 


Director: 
Sarah Gavron 
Run Time: 
106 min. 
Rating: PG-13 


there 
are mo- 
ments of 
emotional 
vulner- 
ability that 
ground 
the film in 
a more hu- 
man. light. 
Rather 
than _ por- 
traying the 
women 
as__heart- 
less mili- 
tants, the 
film shows 
their per- 
sonal lives 
to create a fuller sense of 
their desires and the mo- 
tives behind their cause. 

Despite instances of 
dramatic explosions and 
brutal torture, some of 
the most jarring scenes 
involve emotional mo- 
ments between Maud and 
her son who are separated 
once Maud becomes more 
involved in the militant 
side of the group. 

The film also benefit- 
ted from the spot-on cast- 
ing of its lead female roles. 
Mulligan as Maud is at 
once vulner- 
able and 
passionate, 
providing 
the audience 
with a sym- 
pathetic char- 
acter through 
which we can 
access events 
as they un- 
fold. As 
many scenes 
feature a 
close-up of 
her face, we 
are able to 
witness her character’s 
evolution from a quiet, 
apathetic observer of the 


ties, 


ant who 
worn and haggard both 
from strenuous militant 
action and from weeks 


spent in prison. It would | 
be shocking if she did not | 


receive some kind of rec- 


ognition during the up- | 


‘Throat Culture throws together 24-hour show 


Bellatrix Lestrange in the | 
Harry Potter series, great- | 


coming awards season. 
Helena Bonham Cart- 
er, known for her more 
eccentric roles as Marla 
Singer in Fight Club and 


ly departs from her usual 


on-screen persona as she | 
portrays Edith Ellyn, a | 
deter- | 
mined doctor who leads | 


straightforward, 


the movement through 
its more violent actions. 
Despite the film’s many 
advertisements, which 
focused on Meryl Streep 
in the role of Emmeline 
Pankhurst and prompted 
speculation about a pos- 
sible 
nomination for Streep, she 
appears on screen for no 
more than five minutes. 
While, being Meryl Streep, 
she does excel in the role 
and has a perfect upper- 
class British accent, her 
presence is’ fleeting and 
frankly unnecessary to the 
advancement of the plot. 
The male roles are 
also well cast, with Ben 
Wishaw as Maud’s dis- 
approving husband and 


Errata: 


In The News-Letter’s coverage of the Barnstormer’s 
Freshman One Acts (page B3, Oct. 8, 2015 edition), we 
misspelled two of the producers’ names. They should 
accurately appear as Elizabeth Sylvester and Elizabeth 
Winkelhoff. Additionally, one actor was misidentified in - 
the review of the skit “Is It Me?” The actress who per- 
formed was not Renée Scavone but Octavia Fitzmaurice. 


In the review of Witness Theater’s showcase (page 
B3, Oct. 1, 2015 edition), Aavik Parkrasi was incorrectly 


referred to as “she,” instead of “he.” 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


Academy ‘Award | 
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Suffragette shows exciling feminist history 


Brendan Gleeson as Ar- 
thur Steed, an inspector 
who pursues the mem- 
bers of the movement in 
an attempt to get them 
arrested. While the men 
are undeniably the an- 
tagonists in this film, 
they are given a notice- 
ably smaller percentage 
of both screen time and 
character development 
— these elements, usu- 
ally designated for men 
in big-budget movies, 
are instead given to the 
women in the film. 

Due to its highly-rel- 
evant subject matter, the 
film has sparked both 
discussion and action sur- 
rounding feminism, in- 
cluding a protest from the 
feminist group Sisters Un- 
cut, who laid down on the 
red carpet of the film’s pre- 
miere in London. 

Suffragette has also 
been at the center of con- 
troversy due to a photo- 
shoot released by Time 
Out London in which 
the four of the lead ac- 
tresses in the film are 
shown wearing T-shirts 
that read, “I’d Rather be 
a Rebel than a Slave.” 
This has caused a great 
deal of backlash among 
those who say that these 
T-shirts, worn by four 
white women promoting 


a film about a primarily 
white movement, mistak- 
enly associate the down- 
sides of gender inequality 
with the horrors endured 
by black slaves. 

In one article pub- 
lished by The Huffington 
Post, writer Zeba Bay 
commented on the idea 
that this type of image 
promotes “white femi- 
nism” and that the film 
as a whole ignores. the 
fact that black women 
were excluded from the 
movement. 

Time Out has since re- 
leased a statement stat- 
ing that the shirts were 
well-meaning and_ that 
there had been no initial 
complaints from their 
United Kingdom readers. 
However, the response to 
the photoshoot and the 
film as a whole has un- 
doubtedly brought forth 
a crucial discussion on 
the nature of the modern 
feminism and how it re- 
lates to race. 

Suffragette hits theaters 
on Oct. 23. The Program 
for the Study of Women, 
Gender, and Sexuality 
presented a free screen- 
ing and discussion panel 
for the Hopkins commu- 
nity at the Charles The- 
atre in Station North on 
Sept. 17. 


30 to Nov. 29. 


600 N. Charles St. 


Get artsy with 
the Charm City 
Circulator! 


Hop on the bus at the corner 
of 33rd and N. Charles Streets 
and check out these downtown 
destinations: 


1. American Visioniary Art 
Museum, 800 Key Hwy. 
Nearest Stop: Key Highway 
Head down on Oct. 30 for their free 
Halloween celebration, including a 7 
p.m. screening of The Goonies. 


2. The 8x10, 10 E. Cross St. 
Nearest Stop: Cross Street Market 
This music venue will host Made in 
BMore, a concert featuring several 

local rappers, on Oct. 16. 


3. Center Stage, 700 N. Calvert St. 
Nearest Stop: Madison Street 

Catch “The Secret Garden,” the 
classic play based on Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s novel, from Oct. 


4. Walters Art Museum, 


Nearest Stop: Centre Street 

Every Thursday night the Walters lets 
you in for free. They also feature $5 
beer and wine deals for patrons of age. 


Eight a cappella groups perform at Acatoberfest 


A CAPPELLA, FROM B3 
and the release of their 
new single, a cover of 
“Miracle” by Kimbra. 
The link to download the 
single can be found on 
the AllNighters Facebook 
page. E 

»~ Ihe Sirens,.Hopkins’ 


"| all-female group, started” 


off with “Bluebird” by 
Sara Bareilles with solo- 
ist Katharine Gross. It 
was a complicated and 
mesmerizing lyrical 


By ELLA 
CAMMARARTO 
For The News-Letter 


Throat Culture, Hop- 
kins’ student-run sketch 
comedy group, wrote and 
directed 11 original skits 
in 24 hours, debuting 
their hasty work at their 
Sketchtoberfest show in 
the ArelHano Theater on 
Saturday night. 

The group sourced 
all of their material for 


tions that were submitted 
through posts on their 
Facebook event page. 
Although 24 hours is a 
short time to pull off such 
an ambitious stunt, their 
skits were clever, thought- 
ful and very funny. As a 
first-time Throat Culture 
audience member, _ this 
writer was pleasantly sur- 
prised by the wit and exe- 
cution of the performances. 
Some of the stand-out 


the skits from sugges- | 


sketches included a “Real 


story. The audience also 
responded favorably to 
their energetic rendition 
of HAIM’s “The Wire.” 

The Vwocal Chords 
wrapped up the night 
with a moving cover of 
“Creep” by Radiohead, 
featuring Romero as the 
soloist: The passion and” 
hard work behind each 
word and note was tan- 
gible. 

“Creep” was] my fa- 
vorite song was by far be- 


COURTESEY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
_ Throat Culture presented a variety of sketches in Arellano Theatre. 


Housewives of Mount 
Olympus”-style skit, an 
erotic encounter at Sub- 
way, a man in a horse 
mask discussing a possible 
pregnancy and a very con- 
ceptual haunted house. 
The skit featured the 


Greek _—_ god- 
desses Hera, 
Artemis, Athe- 


na, Aphrodite 
and a Muse 
acting catty 
with each oth- 
er in true Bra- 
vo-reality-TV 
fashion. They 
trashed each 
other about 
their actions in 
Greek myths, 
most notably 
for some sexu- 
al involvement 


with the Mino- 
taur. 

The sexy 
Subway skit, 
which fea- 
tured two 


cause those lyrics in them- 
selves are so evocative,” 
sophomore Lily Kairis 
said. “[The] level of depth 
put into the performance 
made it so moving. You 
could tell there was a per- 
sonal connection behind 
each of those words. That 
made being a part of the 
audience feel so intimate, 
emotional and real.” 
Overall the show was 
very well-received. At 
the end no one stamped- 


Throat Culture newcom- 
ers, junior Dubray Kin- 
ney and freshman Val 
Hernandez, drew its 
humor from sexual in- 
nuendo. It was raunchy 
and not at all subtle. The 
crowd loved it so much 
that there was riotous 
laughter throughout the 
auditorium and audible 
disappointment when it 
ended. 

The skit about a man 
who thought he was preg- 
nant but was actually 
a horse drew its humor 
from its absurd prem- 
ise as well as its use of a 
horse mask. Featuring se- 
nior Michael Kelly as the 
man in the horse mask 
and junior Will Bernish 
as a doctor, some of the 
most notable jokes were 
the horse-based jokes. 


Kelly refuted questions 


ed towards the exit as the 
emcees predicted; Rath- 
er, they stayed behind to 
congratulate the singers, 
gushing about favorite 
harmonies and songs. 

“Acatoberfest has 
been such a great time 
over the past couple of 
years,” Romero said. “It’s 
always so cool to meet 
other a cappella groups 
and see how they work 
and how their personali- 
ties jive.” 


by saying “neigh” instead 
of “no.” 

This writer’s personal 
favorite was the opening 
skit, which poked fun at 
pretentious artistic cul- 
ture in a very conceptual 
haunted house setting. 
Senior Charlie McGeorge 
acted as a tour guide, 
showing senior Francesca 
D’Uva the scariest attrac- 
tions, including a box 
full of nothingness. The 
audience was included 
in the joke, as McGeorge 
quipped that seeing the 
crowd was one of the 
most horrifying parts of 
the house. 

Overall the 13 student 
‘actors presented an in- 
ventive and witty show. 
Videos of many of their 
past skits are posted on- 
line on Throat Culture’s 
YouTube channel. 


: COURTESEY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 


Throat Culture started working on their skits only 24 hours before the show. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor 


By Stephanie Herrera 


Yeah... 


Students wanted for cartoons! 


The News-Letter welcomes contributions to the cartoons section! 
If you have any questions or have work to submit, please email 
cartoons@jhunewsletter, COM inks 
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~ SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY _ 


Chinese scientist takes home Nobel Prize Brain prosthesis can 
ee 7 recover lost memories 
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Tu Youyou, a recipient of a 2015 Nobel Prize, works in a lab with her mentor in China in 1951. 


By MANISH PARANJPE 
For The News-Letter 


The Norwegian Nobel 
Committee announced 
on Oct. 12 that the Nobel 
Prize in Physiology or 
Medicine was awarded 
one-half to Tu Youyou 
for developing a therapy 
against malaria and one- 
half to William Campbell 
and Satoshi Omura for 
their respective develop- 
ments of treatments for 
river blindness. Their ef- 
forts have saved millions 
of lives and led to a sub- 


stantial improvement in 
quality of life in regions 
once ravaged by these 
parasitic diseases. 

Tu, the chief scientist 
of the China Academy 
of Chinese Medical Sci- 
ences and winner of the 
2011 Lasker Prize, was 
awarded the Nobel Prize 
for her pioneering efforts 
to isolate artemisinin — 
the world’s leading anti- 
malaria drug. Japanese 
biochemist Satoshi Omu- 
ra and Irish biologist Wil- 
liam Campbell shared the 
prize for their discovery 


New enzyme possibly 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


Over 18 million Ameri- 
cans and 200 million peo- 
ple worldwide suffer from 
alcoholism. Although 
some of the risk factors, 
such as binge drinking, 
are understood, scientists 
are not exactly sure of all 
of its causes. However, a 
recent study has identi- 
fied an enzyme that may 
play a role in alcohol con- 
sumption in mice. 

Binge drinking, or the 
heavy consumption of al- 
cohol with the intention 
of becoming intoxicated, 
significantly increases the 
possibility of developing 
alcoholism. 

Medications such as 
disulfiram have com- 
monly been used to treat 
alcoholism and do so 
with varying degrees of 
success. However, the 
primary function of these 
medications in combat- 
ing alcohol is to reduce 
the side effects of alco- 
holism such as shortness 
of breath, nausea and 
headaches rather than 


\ 


implicated in alcoholism 


to diminish the urge to 


drink. These drugs can- | 


not actually prevent al- 
coholism because they do 
not target the craving for 
intoxicating drinks that 
alcoholism causes. 

In a study published 
in Science this month, 


a Stanford University | 


School of Medicine team 


led by Jae-Ick Kim in- | 


vestigated the underly- 
ing sources of alcoholic 
behavior. 

They report a previ- 
ously unknown function 
performed by the enzyme 
ALDHIA1 in mice. Ac- 
cording to Jun Ding, as- 
sistant professor of neu- 
rosurgery at Stanford 
University, this break- 
through could help to 
develop medications that 
don’t just treat alcoholism 
but prevent it. 

Kim, Ding and their 
associates have  ob- 
served in the lab that 
blocking ALDH1A1 
in mice caused the 
consumption and _ the 
general inclination to 
consume alcohol to 

See ALCOHOLISM, pace B8 


URI TOURS/ CC-BY-SA-2.0 
~ Scientists discovered a new pathway that might prevent alcoholism. 
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| searchers 
| University 


of ivermectin, which is 
used to combat parasitic 
worm infections. 

All three of this year’s 
Nobel Prize recipients 
have impacted basic 
health systems through 
their discovery of anti- 
parasitic agents. 

“By 1967, the world 
needed a totally new 
structured antimalarial to 
deal with the widespread 
strains of drug-resistant 
malaria,”” Dingyin Tao, 
an assistant research sci- 
entist in the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “[Tu]  re- 
viewed thousands of 
traditional Chinese rem- 
edies by testing them in 
mice. One compound — 
from the leaves of the Chi- 
nese wormwood __ plant, 
Artemisia. anuua..seemed. 


wei See ; toReiviia 


to vanquish malaria para- 
sites in the blood.” 

Tu eventually found 
that by using a low-tem- 
perature extraction meth- 
od she could obtain an_ex- 
tract from the wormwood 
plant that was 100 percent 
effective in treating ma- 
laria in mice and monkeys, 
Tao explained. Millions of 
lives have been saved in 
the global battle against 
malaria as a result of the 
Chinese scientist's efforts. 
Global mortality rates for 
malaria have been reduced 
by 47 percent since 2000, 
according to the World 
Health Organization. 

Satoshi Omura, profes- 
sor emeritus at Kitasato 
University, and Max Tish- 
ler, professor of chemistry 
at Wesleyan University, 
and William Campbell, 
research fellow emeritus 
at Drew University, iso- 
lated and produced the 
anti-parasitic compound 
ivermectin from the Strep- 
tomyces bacterium. 

“Ivermectin has been 
extraordinarily effective 
in treating lymphatic fila- 
riasis and river blindness. 
These diseases are disap- 
pearing,” Peter Agre, win- 
ner of the 2003 Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry and director 
of the Johns Hopkins Ma- 


laria Institute, wrote in an | 


email to The News-Letter. 
Gilbert Burnham, co- 
director of the Center for 


Refugee and Disaster Re- | 


sponse at Hopkins, had 
the opportunity to con- 
duct community-based 
trials of ivermectin in Ma- 
lawi in 1989. 
“The discovery of 
See NOBEL, race.BS 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For Zhe News-Letter 


Science has created 
solutions for those who 
have lost arms, legs, 
hands and feet, but un- 
fil now there has been 
no replacement for those 
who have lost memories. 

This changed at the 
37th Annual Interna- 
tional Conference of 
the IEEE Engineering in 
Medicine and Biology 
Society, held on Aug. 
27, when the first-ever 
memory prosthesis de- 
sign was announced. 
The device is the first at- 
tempt to create prosthet- 
ic technology to modify 
the function of the hu- 
man brain. ‘ 

The aim of the pros- 
thesis is to aid those suf- 
fering from short-term 
memory loss, particularly 
Alzheimer’s patients. 
Many individuals _suf- 
fering from Alzheimer’s 
seem to live in vivid 
memories of the past 
while unable to remem- 
ber relatively simple facts 
such as what they had for 
dinner the previous night 
because the electronic 
signal the brain stores as 
a long-term memory is 
completely distinct from 
the original form the 
memory takes when it en- 
ters the brain. 

The brain takes sensory 
input from a given event 
and transforms it into an 
electric signal represen- 

|. tative,of the.event.when 
a: laggn iv: 


memories are stored. That 
signal of the initial memo- 
ry makes its way through 
regions of the hippocam- 
pus, the memory center of 
the brain. 

Different regions of the 
hippocampus — re-encode 
the signal as it is trans- 
ported. The memory is 
represented by a com- 
pletely new _ electronic 
signal designed for long- 
term storage upon reach- 
ing its final destination, 
and the memory cannot 
be safely stored until the 
signal has gone through 
multiple encodings. An 
individual with hippo- 
campal damage (such as 
an Alzheimer’s patient) 
fails to form long-term 
memories because the 
hippocampus is unable to 
fully translate the mem- 
ory into the proper form 
for long-term storage. 

While it is called a 
prosthetic, the device is 
not designed to replace 
the damaged portion of 
a person’s hippocampus 
but rather to bypass the 
hippocampus all togeth- 
er, transforming  short- 
term memory signals into 
signals that can be stored 
as long-term memories. 

Theodore Berger and 
Dong Song headed the 
design of the prosthetic. 
They combined their ef- 
forts with data on neural 
activity collected by Sam 
Deadwyler and Robert 
Hampson of the Depart- 
ment of Physiology & 

Ser MEMORY, pace B& 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 
Today’s electronic 


memory chips are rela- 
tively fast compared to 
the first models from the 
mid-1900s. However, re- 
from Oxford 

have dis- 
covered a way to store 
memory on a light-based 


| chip, which could greatly 


outshine the speeds of to- 
day’s electronic chips. 

Modern computers are 
held back by the relatively 
slow speed of memory re- 
call. In recent years mem- 
ory improvement has 
focused on density (the 
ability to store more data 
in less space) instead of 
transfer rates (the rate at 
which data can be moved 
from one area to another). 

On the other hand, the 
speed of processors (the 
part of the computer that 
manipulates data) has 
increased _ significantly. 
Since transfer speeds 
have not increased, faster 
processors have to spend 
an increasing amount of 
time idle and waiting for 
data to be fetched from 
memory. 

A given processor 
is limited to the rate of 
transfer allowed by the 


bottleneck no matter how 


fast it can work. This is 
known as the von Neu- 
mann bottleneck. 

One way to over- 
come the von Neumann 
bottleneck would be to 
change the composi- 
tion of a memory chip. 
Electric chips function 
by moving electrons 
through different parts 
of the chip, such as logic 
and memory ' circuits, 
which manipulate and 


store data, 
respec- 
tively. 

These 
electrons 
are fun- 
ieeel 27g 
through 
mie toacl 
wires and 
bump into 
each oth- 
er which 
slows 
t hem 
down and 
generates 
heat that 
must be 
siphoned 
away. Sci- 
entists 
have been interested in 
streamlining this pro- 
cess for decades and 
have been toying with 
the idea of a light-based 
or photonic chip. 

Unlike electrons, pho- 
tons can travel together at 
high speeds with no resis- 
tance. Some already devel- 
oped photonic chips have 
optical lines and memory 
circuits instead of metal. 
Although these chips 
operate at much faster 
speeds, there are some se- 
rious drawbacks — these 
types of memory circuits 
can only store data when 
there is a steady supply 
of power. The data disap- 
pears when the device is 
turned off. 

However, this may 
soon change. Researchers 
from Oxford University, 
in collaboration with sci- 
entists at Karlsruhe, Mun- 
ster and Exeter, have de- 
veloped the world’s first 
entirely light-based mem- 
ory chip that can perma- 
nently store data. 

The device is made out 


of a phase-change materi- 
al called Ge2Sb2Te5 (GST), 
which is the same materi- 
al used in rewritable CDs 
and DVDs to store data. 
The researchers created 
a light-carrying device 
with a small section of 
GST called a waveguide 
on top of a silicon nitride 
ridge. GST can be made 
in a glass-like amorphous 
state or a metal-like crys- 
talline state with optical 
pulses of different inten- 
sities. Intense pulses of 
light can be sent through 
the waveguide to change 
the state of the GST by 
momentarily melting and 
then quickly cooling thus 
causing the material to as- 
sume an amorphous state. 

A slightly less intense 
pulse can change the 
GST to a more crystal- 
line state. The data can 
be read when light with 
a much lower intensity 
is sent through the wave- 
guide — the difference 
in the GST states affects 
how much light is trans- 
mitted to the reader. This 


Computer chip uses light to store data permanently 


JUSTIN SMITH] CC-BY-SA-3.0 
The newly designed computer chip can store data more effectively than older ones. 


offers a solution to the 
data retention issue that 
previous photonic chips 
had. These new chips are 
able to store data in the 
long-term. 

The researchers also 
discovered that they 
could send multiple wave- 
lengths of light through 
the waveguide simulta- 
neously, which results in 
the ability to both read 
data and store data with 
just one pulse of light. 
This feature could result 
in providing virtually 
unlimited bandwidth be- 
cause thousands of bits 
can be read and written at 
the same time. - 

Currently the  re- 
searchers are interested 


_ in developing an effective 


electro-optical _intercon- 
nect that would allow 
memory chips to interact 
with processors and other 
components using light. 
This could allow for much 
faster and more efficient 
data transfer and process- 
ing compared to today’s 
standards. 


=F 
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By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


When we think of the 
Bermuda Triangle, many 
of us think of mysteries, 
myths and legends. Could 
there possibly be scientific 
foundations for what is 
occurring? Should we be 
thinking instead about 
scientific explanations? 

The Bermuda Triangle, 
also known as the “Dev- 
il’s Triangle,” is a mythical 
geographic region which 
is defined in the form of 
a triangle using Bermu- 
da, Miami and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico as its corners. 
It is infamous for having 
a high incidence of unex- 
plained disappearances of 
aircraft and sea vessels. 

According to the History 
Channel, when Christopher 
Columbus sailed through 
the area on his first voy- 
age to the New World, he 
reported that a great flame 
of fire crashed into the sea 


s 


NOAA'S NATIONAL OCEAN SERVIGE/ CG BY-SA 3.0 
Many ships have been lost at sea in the area known as the Bermuda Triangle. 


one night and that a strange 
light appeared in the dis- 
tance a few weeks later. 

An especially  infa- 
mous tragedy occurred in 
March 1918 when the USS 
Cyclops, a 542-foot-long 
Navy cargo ship carrying 
over 300 men and 10,000 
tons of manganese ore, 
sank somewhere between 
Barbados and the Chesa- 
peake Bay. The Cyclops 
never sent out an SOS dis- 
tress call despite having 
been equipped to do so, 
and an extensive search 
found no wreckage. 

Most of the rational 
explanations for what oc- 
curs in the Bermuda Tri- 
angle, such as the reasons 
given by the U.S. Navy 
and Coast Guard, include 
human error and natural 
environmental effects. 

The area experiences 
violent and  unexpect- 
ed storms and weather 
changes. These short 
but 


intense storms can 
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New facts clarify Bermuda Triangle mystery New device may help 
with memory recall 


build up 
quickly, 
dissipate 
rapidly 
and go un- 
detected 
by satellite 
surveil- 
lance. Wa- 
terspouts, 
which are 
tornadoes 
occurring 
at sea that 
pull ocean 
water up 
from __ its 
surface, 
have been 
observed in the area. Sci- 
entists have also spotted 
freak waves up to 100 feet 
high in the area. 

Scientists at Cardiff 
University have learned 
of large concentrations of 
methane gas trapped in 
the ocean floor. Dying and 
decomposing sea organ- 
isms produce this gas. The 
sediment formed by these 
organisms contains bacte- 
ria that produce methane, 
which accumulates as su- 
per concentrated methane 
ice, called gas hydrates. 
Within seconds of a meth- 
ane gas pocket ruptur- 
ing, the gas surges up and 
erupts on the surface with- 
out warning. If a ship were 
in the area of the blowout, 
the water beneath it would 
suddenly become much 
less dense. The vessel 
could sink, and sediment 
could quickly cover it as 
it settles onto the seafloor. 
Planes flying above could 
also catch fire during such 


a blowout. “On several oc- 
casions, oil drilling rigs 
have sunk as the result of 


methane gas escape,” Bill | 


Dillon, a research geologist 
with the U.S. Geological 
Survey, said. 

In terms of 
readings, the Bermuda 
Triangle is one of only 
two places on Earth 
where a compass points 
to true north rather than 
the magnetic north. If this 
compass variation is not 
compensated for, ships 
and planes could find 
themselves far off course. 

The underwater land- 


scape of the area may also | 


be a reason for wreckage 
disappearing. It begins 
as a gently sloping conti- 
nental shelf and becomes 
an extremely deep drop- 
off. Some of the deepest 
trenches in the world are 
found in the area of the 
Bermuda Triangle. Ships 
or planes that sink into 
these deep trenches will 
probably never be found. 
The area of the Ber- 
muda Triangle is also one 
of the most highly trav- 
elled by amateur pilots 
and sailors, and it is one 
of the most heavily trav- 
eled shipping lanes in the 
world. Statistically, more 
traffic leads to more acci- 
dents and disappearances. 
While the  mysteri- 
ous stories and legends 
about disappearances in 
the Bermuda Triangle 
can be considered fasci- 


nating and entertaining, | 


they can also be easily ex- 
plained by facts. 


VOBE ROM B7 
ivermectin [by Omura 
and Campbell] for the 
treatment of onchocer- 
ciasis, or river blindness, 
and the subsequent dona- 
tion of the medicine by 
its manufacturer Merck 
for mass distribution is 
one of the signal events of 
global health,” Burnham 
wrote in an-email to The 
News-Letter. 

“The effects by iver- 
mectin on the severe itch- 
ing and disfigurement 
produced by the parasite 
were dramatic. As well, 
the widespread blindness 


77 


caused by dying parasites | 


in the eye, the hallmark of 
the disease, was halted,” 
he added. “By 2012 some 
1.2 billion treatments had 
been given, [and as a re- 
sult] the disease is ap- 
proaching remission in 
Latin America and sever- 
al African countries.” . 
A defining quality of 
both iveremectin, which 
is produced from the 
secretions of the Strep- 
tomyces bacterium, and 
Tu’s artemisinin, which is 
derived from the Chinese 
wormwood plant, is that 
they were isolated from 
natural sources. F 
“There are active ef- 
forts to identify natural 
substances to derive an- 
timicrobials,” William 
Moss, professor and head 


CDIAE OFY 
International Vaccine Ac- 
cess Center of Bloomberg 


School of Public Health, 


said. He believes that look- 
ing to microorganisms to 
produce the next class of 
anti-microbial drugs is a 
promising approach. 

While the naturally 
derived drugs may be 
a promising area of re- 
search, Agre warned of 
the market implications. 

“Pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers require major 
profits as an incentive for 
their work,” he wrote. 
“We need to balance this 
with the public’s need for 
affordability. Our politi- 
cal leaders have still not 
figured that one out.” 

The Nobel Prize is 
not only a career-defin- 
ing achievement for the 
three winners, but also a 
momentous triumph for 
their countries. This year 
is particularly special for 
China, as Tu is the first 
Chinese scientist to be 
awarded the Nobel for 
medicine. 

“(The Nobel Prize] is 
great honor for Tu, as well 
as the entire Chinese re- 
search industry who are 
committed working hard 


to improving the quality 


of life,” Tao, the research- 
er at Bloomberg, said. 
The Chinese govern- 


ment has continued to- 


JOSEPH VIGELAND|CC-BY-SA-4.0 
This year, the Nobel Prize was given to Youyou Tu and two colleagues. 


or fighting 


‘ 


on research and devel- 
opment, accounting for 
greater than two percent 
of its annual GDP, ac- 
cording to Tao. 

“Peking — University 
and Tsinghua are the 
top two research univer- 
sities in China. But be- 
sides these institutions, 
[China has] several other 
top comprehensive uni- 
versities such as Fudan 
University, Unjversity of 
Science & Technology of 


global diseases 


sity, Shanghai Jiao Tong 
University [and] Nanjing 
University,” he added. 

All three of this year’s 
Nobel Prize recipients have 
had a tremendous impact 
on reducing human suf 
fering worldwide. Moving 
forward for these special 
scientists, fellow Nobel 
laureate Agre offered a 
word of caution: “Nobel 
laureates are often smoth- 
ered by requests or even 
demands.” 


compass | 


MEMORY, From B7 
Pharmacology of Wake 


Forest Baptist Medical 
| Center. 
The research began 


| with a study of memory 
' function in rats. Rats 
| were trained to press 
'two different levers in 
succession. They were 
taught to press one lever 
and then, after a delay, 
to remember the initial 
lever and press the op- 
posite lever. Two sets 
of minute electrodes 
were connected to the 
| rats while they learned, 
| obtaining neurological 
| data of the activity in the 
left and right sides of the 
hippocampus. 
Correct responses 
indicated that the rats 
had formed a_ short- 
term memory. When the 
rats were later retested, 
| their short-term mem- 
| ory nerves were stimu- 
| lated and, as expected, 
they performed better. 
The final step in the re- 
search involved inject- 
ing the animals with a 
nerve-blocking drug. 
Despite the influence 
of the drug, the rats re- 
| membered which lever 
to press when stimulated 
| with the correct neural 
| impulse pattern. 
The next step in data 
| collection examined v6l- 
unteer patients who pre- 
viously had electrodes 
| implanted in their hippo- 
campi to treat seizures. 
The electrodes in the pa- 
| tients enabled Hampson 
and Deadwyler to read 
the memory signals in 
e short- 


region. Using the col- 
| lected neurological data, 
| Hampson, Deadwyler, 
Berger and Song col- 
laborated to construct 
| an algorithm to mimic 
| the function of the hip- 
pocampus. Hundreds 
of trials were conducted 
to determine the accu- 
racy of the algorithm in 
predicting the long-term 
memory signal. While 


only nine different pa- 
tients were used for the 


term memory — 


er animals 
— atylnars 
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countless trials, the al- 
gorithm was accurate 90 
percent of the time. 

“Being able to pre- 
dict neural signals with 
the USC model suggests 
that it can be used to de- 
sign a device to support 
or replace the function 
of a damaged part of the 
brain,” Hampson said ina 
press release after reveal- 
ing the results of the tests. 

Designing that device 
is exactly what Berger 
then set out to do. The 
information acquired in 
the trials was used by 
Berger to model the pro- 
cess of memory signal 
transformation.w How- 
ever determining the nec- 
essary signal to encode a 
long-term memory is only 
the first step. While Song 
and Berger were able to 
identify the signal that 
represents a short-term 
memory and determine 
how to create a long-term 
memory signal out of it, 
they had no way of know- 
ing of what the memory 
they were transmitting 
actually consisted of. 

“It’s like being able to 
translate from Spanish to 
French without being able 
to understand either lan- 
guage,” Berger said in a 
press release. 

The challenge then 
became discovering a 
way to inject the trans- 
lated memory signal 
back into a_ patient’s 
brain. To do this, the 
researchers designed a 
small array of electrodes 
to be implanted into the 
brain of a patient. In 
laboratory testing with 


be tested on human pa- 
tients. If successful the 
device will create a sig- 
nal that will serve as a 
long-term memory for 
patients with hippocam- 
pal damage. 

“We're not trying to un- 
derstand the language,” 
Berger said. “Rather, on 
the basis of what we hear, 
can we translate some- 
thing from Russian to 
Chinese without knowing © 


‘ either one?” 


Mutated enzyme causes rats to drink more alcohol 


ALCOHOLISM, From B7 
increase. Similarly, restor- 


ing ALDH1al levels in the 


mice reversed this effect 
and lowered the mice’s 
preference for alcohol. 


While mutations in 


‘ALDH1al are associated 


with an increased desire 
to consume alcohol, the 
exact reasoning has been 
cloudy. However _ this 
study has found that AL- 


DHlal has a crucial role . 


in a previously unknown 
biochemical production 
of an important neu- 
rotransmitter, GABA. 
Neurotransmitters are 
chemicals that promote 
the communication of in- 
formation throughout our 
brain and body by binding 
to receptors on nerve cells. 


GABA is the brain’s main 


inhibitory neurotransmit- 
ter, which means that it 


helps to balance mood. 


Until now GABA was 
previously thought to be 
manufactured in brains 
through a process that did 
not include ALDH1al. 
While it is indeed pro- 
duced throughout the 
brain, this new GABA 
production line that in- 
cluded ALDH1al_ was 
observed in only a few 
cells that were involved 
in causing addiction. The 
medical implications of 
this are fascinating, as 


it is now possible to in- 
crease GABA along this 
specific assembly line by 
boosting ALDH1al1 ley- 
els, thereby restoring the 
balance that has been dis- 
turbed by excessive alco- 
hol consumption. 

Another better known 
neurotransmitter is do- 
pamine, which is famous 
for its involvement in 
modulating motion and 
motivation. Dopamine 
causes an overcharge of 
the brain’s reward cir- 
cuit which is involved in 
the processing of addict- 
ing drugs like cocaine 
and addicting, habits like 
gambling. 

The reward circuit is 
important in the daily 
function of organisms 
and the overall survival 
of their species as it en- 
courages eating, sleeping, 
making connections and 
having sex. Until recently 
it was thought that each 
nerve cell only released 
one neurotransmitter but 
this was debunked by 
Ding in 2012 while he was 
a postdoctoral research- 
er at Harvard Medical 
School. There he found 
that nerve cells can man- 
ufacture and release other 
types of neurotransmit- 
ters, GABA included. 

What is most interest- 


‘ing is that some of the cells 


Oe 
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A mutated enzyme called ALDH1a1 made mice drink more alcohol. 


produce and release GABA 
and dopamine simultane- 
ously, suggesting GABA’s 
involvement in addiction. 


By blocking GABA‘ss pro- . 


duction, and thereby its 
effects, researchers can al- 


‘low dopamine to be pro- 


duced in mice. However, 
to his surprise, this failed 
to reduce GABA levels in 
these cells. Upon further 
investigation of the ana- 


of researchers identified — 


cells, just as it did in the. 
mice that underwent 
rounds of high alcohol 
consumption. Reversing 
this and now increasing 
ALDHi1al produced op- 
posite effects. 

Ding claims that GA- 


ysl Sm 


tomical structure of do- sensations most of the 
pamine-produci nerve altera- 
cells, Ding and his team _ ti Hal is 


ALDHIal as the specific 
enzyme still at work in the 
d ine-producing cells. 
' Now, by impeding 
ALDH1lal production, 
the GABA levels dropped 
despite dopamine pro- 
duction in the mice’s 
Tae ny 


er similar systems cau: 
other types of addiction. i 


¥ 
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Why do I care about Scientists create batteries out of mushrooms 
neural stem cells? 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


S a neural 
stem cell 
neurobi- 


ologist, my 

fascination 
with neural stem cells bor- 
ders on obsession. In par- 
ticular I am interested in 
the neural stem cells that 
exist in the adult brain (if 
you are a long-time fol- 
lower of The Brain Wave, 
you might notice this). 

My fascination with 
these neural stem cells 
has prompted several of 
my colleagues to wonder 
why I am so narrowly fix- 
ated on this single topic, 
even though there are so 
many other things I can 
study about the brain. As 
a result, I am writing this 
Brain Wave to explain 
the importance of adult 
neural stem cells both 
in terms of fundamen- 
tal brain function and in 
terms of their therapeutic 
utility in treating nervous 
system disorders. 

First of all, adult neuro- 
genesis is a relatively new 
field. During the early 
development of the ner- 
vous system, neurogen- 
esis occurs abundantly. 
Yet the idea that the adult 
brain can also give rise 
to newborn neurons was 
sampaaae to be ludicrous 


“gan to change ae 


evidence from animal 
models and _ eventually 


“ss humans when Fred Gage 


andhis colleagues dem-— 


onstrated the ‘occurrence 
of adult neurogenesis in 
the 1990s. 

It is now widely ac- 
cepted that adult neu- 
rogenesis occurs in two 
distinct regions of the 
brain where neural stem 
cells exist to give rise to 
newborn neurons. In the 
mature brain, neurogen- 
esis recapitulates many of 
the same steps observed 
in developmental neu- 


rogenesis including the 


proliferation of stem cells, 
migration of neuropro- 
genitors and differentia- 
tion into neurons. 
Although adult neu- 
rogenesis is considered 
a relatively rare event 
and is nowhere near as 
robust as developmental 
neurogenesis, evidence 
from animal models us- 
ing radiation and genetic 
methods suggests that. 
it plays significant roles 
in cognition and mood. 
In particular adult neu- 
ral stem cells give rise 
to neurons in the hip- 
pocampus, a region that 
plays a role in learning 
and memory. By geneti- 
cally engineering mice to 
have more hippocampal 
neurogenesis than nor- 


mal, Amar Sahay and his 
colleagues found that in- 
creased neurogenesis im- 
proves a type of learning 
function called pattern 
separation, which allows 
the animal to understand 
similar information more 


distinctly. 
Moreover, hippocam- 
pal neurogenesis also 


seems to play a role in 
emotional regulation. 
A vast amount 
entific literature shows 
that decreased rates of 
neurogenesis are cor- 
related with depression 
and that the behavioral 
benefit of antidepres- 
sants depends on increas- 
ing neurogenesis. It is 
currently hypothesized 


that adult neurogenesis | 
in regulat- | 


Participates 
ing the brain’s emotional 
response against stress- 
ful conditions. Therefore, 
individuals who are born 
with lower levels of neu- 
rogenesis might be at 


greater risk for develop- | 


ing depression. How neu- 


rogenesis participates in | 


other aspects of emotion- 
al processing remains 
unknown. 


of sci- | 


In addition to partici- | 
pating in normal aspects | 
of brain function, adult | 


neural stem cells have 


major implications in the | 


treatment of traumatic 
brain injury and neurode- 
generative disorders. 


For the majority of the | 


adult central nervous sys- 
tem, there is a significant 
failure in endogenous re- 
generation. The environ- 
ment in the adult brain 
and spinal cord seems to 
inhibit. neural. regenera; 
‘tion, and damage to the 
central nervous system is 
consequently often per- 


manent. Given that this | 
environment that is in- | 
hibitory to regeneration, | 


it is remarkable that adult 
neural stem cells are still 
able to exist in two dis- 
tinct regions of the brain, 
the hippocampus (as pre- 
viously mentioned) and 
the lateral ventricles. 

Intense research in the 
field of stem cell biology 
is currently dedicated to 
understanding how these 
two regions are able to 
support adult neurogen- 
esis. In essence, endog- 
enous adult neural stem 
cells could lead to a major 
paradigm shift in neural 
regenerative medicine. 
Understanding the regu- 
latory factors of neuro- 
genesis and what makes 
these two brain regions 
special will allow us to de- 
velop therapies that pro- 
mote neural regeneration 
across the brain, even in 
brain regions that do not 
have neural stem cells or 
support regeneration. 

In fact, we are already 


making promising prog- - 


ress toward such a strat-. 
egy in Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, in which clinical 
trials with humans are 
being conducted to inves- 
tigate the effectiveness 
of a drug that promotes 
neurogenesis. As a re- 
sult, neu- 
ral stem 
cells could 
be a novel 
therapy 
that can 
hold the 
key to cur- 
ing dev- 
astating 
neurologi- 
cal __ dis- 
eases and 
restoring 
function 
in people 
with trau- 
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. Nowa stem cells could one day help cure ‘diseases. juries. 
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By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Sometimes it can seem 
like people are born with 
electronics in their hands, 
and the supply of new de- 
vices can seem never-end- 
ing. This large increase in 
electronic production plac- 
es pressure on the supply 
of batteries, but research- 
ers may have found an 
environmentally friendly 
solution: making batteries 
out of mushrooms. 

Many American prod- 
ucts on the market to- 


day, including electric 
vehicles, utilize  lithi- 
um-ion batteries, which 


were first proposed in 
the 1970s and have opti- 
mized over the years. 

A typical battery con- 
sist of two electrodes 
— one positive and one 
negative — and electro- 
lytes. The negative elec- 
trode is typically made of 
graphite while the posi- 
tive electrode consists of 
a metal oxide. Depending 
on the combinations of 
these materials, the volt- 
age, lifespan and safety 
of the lithium-ion battery 
can vary significantly. 

While these batteries 
are convenient, there are 
environmental concerns 


and resource limitations 
im battery production. To 
process the graphite elec- 
trodes, graphite is first 
treated with either hy- 
drofluoric acid or hydro- 
chloric acid. This process 
is called acid leaching, 
which extracts and puri- 
fies graphite from the ores. 
The processing plants 
then activate the graphite 
through basic solutions. 
These harsh chemicals 
are not environmentally 
friendly and require spe- 
cial care during disposal. 

To address these con- 
cerns, researchers at the 
University of California 
Riverside (UCR) Bourns 
College Of Engineer- 
ing proposed portabella 
mushrooms as a replace- 
ment for graphite in bat- 
tery electrodes. 

Research has already 
demonstrated that mush- 
rooms are very porous 
biomaterials, which can 
be utilized for storing and 
transferring energy. The 
mushrooms possess high 
potassium concentrations 
that allow their pores to act 
as electrolyte-active mate- 
rial. In fact, the research- 
ers explained that these 
properties allow mush- 
room-based electrodes to 
activate more pores over 


time, in- 
creasing 
its capac- 
ity. 
How- 
ever, be- 
fore re- 
searchers 
can take 
advantage 
of these 
unique 
Pp ro P e@f- 
ties, the 
portabella 
mush - 
rooms 
have to be 
treated. To 
preserve the porous net- 
work of the mushroom, 
the researchers dried the 
samples overnight in a 
vacuum oven. These heat- 
treated electrodes pos- 
sessed pores and large 
surface areas that could 
be utilized for energy 
storage. Compared to the 
processing of graphite 
electrodes, the processing 
of these organic electrodes 
does not require harsh ac- 
ids or bases. 
A major 
of these properties is that 
mushroom-based bat- 
teries may increase their 
energy capacity with 
each charge rather than 
decrease, as seen in con- 


implication ‘ 
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Portabella mushrooms can be used as batteries. 


ventional batteries. In a 
conventional lithium-ion 
battery, the lifespan is 
usually defined as 1000 
charge-discharge cycles. 
In comparison, portabella 
mushroom electrodes pos- 
sess numerous, electro- 
lyte-rich pores. In initial 
charges, only a few pores 
are exposed to the oxida- 
tion and reduction pro- 
cesses required to charge 
and discharge a battery. 
In subsequent charges, 
however, more pores can 
be recruited as the move- 
ment of ions affect nearby 
pores. This activation of 
additional pores results in 
a potential increase in en- 


ergy capacity. 


Population and consumption in a changing world 


Jess Carney 
Ecoseeker.. 


Ibert A. 

Bartlett 

once said, 

“The great- 

est — short- 
coming of the human 
race is our. inability to 
understand the exponen- 
tial function.” 

The people of the 
Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty are not exactly average, 
and I imagine that most 
of them do in fact un- 
derstand the exponential 
curve. However, under- 
standing the mathematics 
is not the same as under- 


. standing its implications 


in the real world. 

The most striking ex- 
ample of an exponential 
curve is that of the human 
population: In 1800 the to- 
tal global population was 
one billion people, in 1900 
it was 1.6 billion, in 2000 
it was 6.1 billion, and now, 
only 15 years later, it is al- 
most 7.4 billion. A report 
by the Royal Society proj- 
ects that the total global 
population will reach be- 
tween eight and 11 billion 


by 2050. 
These numbers are 
staggering, even  wor- 


risome. How long until 
there is no more space to 


fit everyone? Fortunately 


it is very unlikely that 
humans will ever run out 
of space, but unfortunate- 
ly, according to current 
trends, humans will run 
out of resources to support 
that growing population. 

So the real question 
should be: How long 
until there are no more 
resources to provide for 


‘everyone? The answer 


depends on two factors, 
which will be the topic 
of this EcoSeeker article, 
namely, population and 
consumption. — 
The amount of  re- 
sources society uses is 
equal to population times 


consumption, which is 


basically the amount of 


people multiplied by the 
amount they each use. 
Society relies on these 
resources for survival, 
but the environment can 
only provide so much, 
and while technology and 
innovation are may influ- 
ence this. equation, there 
isalimituns oxsse9 116 

The agricultural and 
industrial revolutions 
drastically increased the 
ability to utilize natural 
resources, and things like 
renewable energy and ge- 
netically modified crops 
will continue that trend, 
but humans cannot rely 
solely on technology. 

If the population does 
reach the widely accepted: 
estimate of nine billion 
people by 2050, provid- 
ing food, water, shelter 
and medical care to every- 
one will be nearly impos- 
sible, especially as climate 
change complicates the 
matter. The math will not 
continue to add up indefi- 
nitely, so in order to create 
a sustainable society, hu- 
mankind must seriously 
consider population and 
consumption. 

The demographic tran- 
sition model explains 
how the population and 
consumption of a society 
develop over time. Ac- 
cording to the model, in 
the first stage a harsh nat- 
ural environment causes 
a high death rate, but the 
birth rate is also high, so 
the overall population re- 
mains constant. 

During the second 
stage, improvements in 
agriculture and medicine 
lower death rates while 
birthrates remain high, 
so the population grows 
rapidly. In the third stage, 
as the economy grows 
and societal factors such 
as education and gender 
equality improve, birth 
rates decrease and popu- 
lation growth slows until 
in the fourth stage when 
birth and death rates are 
both low and population 
remains stable. 

A possible fifth stage 


would have birth rates fall 


below death rates, causing 
a decrease in population. 

This model correlates 
well with the data and 
although different areas 


_ experience various: stages — 


+ 


of development at dif 
ferent times, the general 
trend is clear. Up until the 
18th century, population 
growth rate remained 
relatively constant. Then 
it rose rapidly until the 
middle of the 20th cen- 
tury.and peaked at about 


two percent per year. At 


the beginning of the 21st 
century, the growth rate 
slowed to 1.2 percent and 
is projected in a report by 
the Royal Society to hit 0.5 
percent by the middle of 
the century. 

This is good news. 
However, the other half 
of the equation is con- 
sumption and although 
development decreases 
population growth, it ac- 
tually increases the rate 
of consumption. Even ac- 
counting for the change in 
population growth, global 
energy use has risen dras- 
tically. In 1800 the global 
energy use per capita was 
20 gigajoules (GJ), in 1900 
it was 25 GJ, and in 1950 it 
was 40 GJ. Then in 2000, in 
was up to 62 GJ. 

As a society devel- 
ops and its people’s basic 
needs are met, consump- 
tion rises because luxury 
items become common- 
place and the demand 
for material goods rises. 
This consumption _ re- 
quires more energy, water 
and raw materials and is 
therefore just as influen- 
tial as a high population. 

This is not to say that 
development is bad since 
development means there 
is a strong economy and 
infrastructure system, 
food and water, health- 
care and _ education, 
equality and an overall 
higher standard of living 
for the people. These are 
all great things, but they 
require resources, and 
even though population 
growth is trending down- 

ward, the product of pop- 
ulation and consumption 


certainly is not. The key is 


to find a balance. 
In order to create bal- 


ance between popula- — 


tion Honan) consumption, 
developing areas 
high: Jation- growth 
‘need to iatabillse | inet 
populations by edu 
women and creating 
4 fombsies 


with | 


services. Areas which are 
already developed also 
need to radically decrease 
their consumption. 

While many might fear 
that lowering consump- 
tion means _ stagnation 
and even deterioration, 
that doesn’t have to. be the 
case. The key is to figure 
out how to develop and 
thrive in a sustainable 
way so society can stabi- 
lize population and lower 
consumption without af- 
fecting productivity. 

This: is not a simple 
task because in order to 
create the necessary po- 
litical, economic, scientific, 
technological and cultural 
changes, there will need 
to be a fundamental shift 
in thinking about what it 
means to be successful, | 
considering quality rather 
than quantity. Also, even 
though technology and in-_ 
novation may not be able to 
discount the math behind 
the exponential curve, 
they will be essential to en- 
abling these changes. 

Although figuring 
out how: to develop sus- 
tainably is a huge part 
of creating a sustainable 
society, doing so will be, 
like any other progress, 
composed of countless 
small actions. As an in- 
dividual you don’t have 
much control over global 
population, aside from 
advocating for women’s 
rights in developing na- 
tions or making the very 
personal decision to have 
fewer children, but you 
do have control over your 
own consumption. 

The best way to mea- 
sure this is by looking 
at your ecological foot- 
print, which quantifies 
the amount of resources 
your ‘lifestyle requires. It 
is impossible to improve 
without knowing where 
you started, so I 


calculating your footprint G2 


on one of the many web- : 
sites available. ‘ 
the pean should give i 

of what factors 
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Water Polo 


Oct. 7, 2015 


vs. Navy 


W, 11-9 


Men’s XC 


Oct. 10, 2015 


@ Disney Classic 


Fourth of 25 teams 
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JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Field Hockey 


vs. Franklin & Marshall 


L, 4-0 


Women’s XC 
Oct. 10, 2015 
@, Disney Classic 


First of 34 teams 


Women’s Soccer 


Oct. 7, 2015 


vs. Franklin & Marshall 


W, 1-0 


Men’s Soccer 


Oct. 10, 2015 


vs. Ursinus 


W, 3-2 


Women’s Volleyball 
Oct. 7, 2015 
vs. Franklin & Marshall 


W, 3-0 


Women’s Soccer 


Oct. 10, 2015 


vs. Ursinus 


W, 4-0 


Ramadane leads soccer in home win 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Samy Ramadane chipped in three points to key a Blue Jay victory. 


M. SOCCER, From B12 
to the box score, this time 


_ Swapping roles. Ramadane 


dribbled deep into the box 
before passing across the 
face of the goal where Mu- 
niz was able to punch in 
the tie-breaking score and 


his first goal of the season. 
On his big day, Rama- 


fender before slotting the 
ball through the bottom- 
left corner past the goalie 
for the unassisted score. 

Shortly after the lead 
was extended, See made his 
highlight save in the 34th 
minute, leaping and punch- 
ing a shot by Ursinus fresh- 
man Ben Amaral out of 
harm’s way with one hand. 

This save would prove 
crucial after Ursinus’s 
junior midfielder Justin 
Mendez was able to inch 
his team closer to victory 
with a long goal to open 
the second half. 

But with See able to 
hold off the attack, Ra- 
madane’s second goal 
proved to be the game- 
winner with a final head- 
er attempt from Butler 


dane was able to tack onto ensiopped DigMinier} ad 


the “Hopkins lead with 
his second goal and third 
point of the day in the 30th 
minute, dribbling across 
the top of the box past a de- 


e game came to a 
close at 3-2, giving Hop- 
kins its 20th straight vic- 
tory against the Bears. 

“Overall it was a great 


= 


win to pick up. Any win 
in conference is big and 
it was a great team per- 
formance. To be able to 


something we have only 
done one other time this 
season,” Muniz said. 
The win was the result 
of a great team effort. | 
“Tt was great to get a 
win against an Ursinus 
team that’s taken six op- 
ponents to overtime this 
year. We've had some real- 
ly good moments this year 
and gotten key goals from 
different guys,” Buck said. 
Up next for Hopkins 
is an exciting conference 
matchup against the top- 
ranked and undefeated 
Franklin and Marshall 
Diplomats this Saturday 


Pat 1 panera aie y TK 
This game has heavy 


implications about the 
postseason seedings go- 
ing down to the season’s 
final stretch. 


Cubs finally relevant in the postseason 


Zach Robbins 
Sportpinion 


n Tues- 
day night 
at Wrigley 
Field, the 
Chicago 


Cubs clinched a National — 


League Championship 
Series (NLCS) appear- 
ance for the first time 
since 2003 with a 6-4 vic- 
tory over the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

The Cubs have some of 
the League’s best pitching 


times, but they’ve always 
found a way to blow it. 
They almost broke “The 
Curse of the Billy Goat” 
in 1984 and then again 
in 2003 before the sea- 
son’s disappointment was 
blamed on Steve Bartman, 
a fan who interfered with 
a foul ball in play. 

But this year is dif- 
ferent. They’ve got Jake 
Arrieta, who boasted a 
1.77 Earned Run Aver- 
age (ERA) throughout the 
regular season. As a num- 


ber two, they have Jon‘ 


Lester as well as a host of 
other pitchers with an 


and one of the hottest of | ERA around 3.00. 
fenses in the game. Their Additionally the Cubs 
liveliness have some 
also con- of the hot- 
tributes test young 
to — their sluggers in 
success, the game. 
as _ base- JRaononlcas 
ball fans ie Kyle 
all around Schwarber 
can agree has been 
that this on an ab- 
energetic solute tear 
young this post- 
team is season, 
one of smashing 
easiest to y three home 
root for “runs in the 
in recent of tee first five 
eer ey: WIKIPEDIA(CCBY=20 B°™CS- He 
Ificouldipac sco “is also the 
helt gS Rookie Kris: Bryant has been a reve- finet eat 
something lation for the Cubs at the hot corner. i ever hit 
to do with three out 


the fact that the Cubs 
haven’t won a World Se- 
ries since 1908. It’s always 
easy to root for the un- 
derdog but tough to root 
against history. 

The Cubs have 
knocked on the doors of a 
championship a couple of 


in one series. First base- 


man Anthony Rizzo and 
third baseman Kris Bry- 
ant provided dangerous 
young bats at the corner 
infield spots. 

Six Cubs also hit a hom- 
er in the series. The Cubs 


often trot out as many as 


i 


.five rookies in their start- 


ing lineup and will look 
to have prolonged success 
in the League. General 
Manager Theo Epstein, 
who created the Red Sox 
World Series champion- 
ship team in 2004, is the 
mastermind behind the 
Cubs’ remarkable turn- 
around. 

The only thing that 
can get in their way of a 
World Series berth will 
be the winner of the de- 
cisive NLCS qualifying 
game on Thursday be- 


tween the Dodgers and 
Mets. Both teams strug- 
gled significantly on their 
sides of the plate this sea- 
son, and it doesn’t appear 
that there’s any slowing 
them down. 

The Cubs are on a roll, 
and both the city of Chi- 
cago and the rest of the 
baseball world are root- 
ing for them. It seems that 
the timeless refrain “Go, 
Cubs, Go” will be play- 
ing for at least a few more 
weeks in the friendly con- 
fines of Wrigley Field. 
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Bucknell proves too 
much jor Water Polo 


By ZACH JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water polo 
team traveled to Lewis- 
burg, Pa. to take on the 
Bucknell University Bisons 
and experienced some- 
thing of a letdown after 
their big home win against 
the Naval Academy. The 
Blue Jays, who defeated the 
Bisons earlier in the season, 
struggled to get anything 
going on offense after a 
high scoring 13-12 thriller 
in their last match. 

The Jays kept the match 
close at first. After giving 
up three goals at the start 
of the first half, junior 
Matt Fraser and freshman 
Josh Kurtz shot the first 


; goals for Hopkins. The lat- 


} 


Bret, Pinsker scored o1 


ter goal, which came with 
1:10 left in the first half, 
brought them within one 
point of the Bisons. Buck- 
nell tacked on ohne more 
in the final seconds of the 
first half to make the score 


| 4-2 at halftime. 
put away three goals is | 


The Jays came out flat 
in the second half, turn- 
ing the ball over and not 
finishing on close shots. 
Meanwhile the Bisons 
played a tight defense and 
scored goals when they 
had the opportunities. 
After three Bison goals 
to start the third quarter, 
Hopkins junior Giovanni 
Cragnotti ended the run 


| with 1:44 left in the quar- 


ter. The Bisons quickly 
fired back, bringing their 
lead up to five goals. 

The Bison quickly 
scored once again in the 
fourth quarter to push the 
lead to six, while junior 
more to make the score 9-4, 
the final score of the match. 

The two leading point 
scorers on the season, se- 
nior Langdon Froomer 
and freshman Giorgio 
Cico, were held to one as- 
sist and no goals on nine 
combined shots. The Jays 
had 28 shots on goal, a 
higher total than the four 
goal output would sug- 
gest. They finished the 
game with 12 man up op- 


portunities to Bucknell’s 
four. 

“Our offense was a 
little sluggish. We need to 
work on actually finishing 
our opportunities in front 
of the cage,” Pinsker said. 

Cragnotti echoed the 
same sentiment. 

“We did not play 
badly, but we missed a 
lot of opportunities we 
usually capitalize on. We 
honestly could not finish 
and that made the differ- 
ence,” he said. 

Sophomore John Wil- 
son and senior Erik Hen- 
rikson faced a total of 17 
shots on goal, turning 
away eight of them and 
allowing nine goals. 

“We actually played 
a pretty good defensive 
game. Bucknell is a very 
good team, and holding 
them to nine goals was 
definitely a positive on 
our end,” Pinsker said. 

The Jays look to re- 
bound with key games at 
home against the George 
Washington — University 
Colonials (Oct. 16), the 
Naval Academy Méid- 
shipmen (Oct. 17) and 
the Princeton University 
Tigers (Oct. 23). All three 
games are rematches of 
earlier season bouts, with 
the Jays having beaten 
George Washington twice 
(16-8, 11-8), having beaten 
Navy (11-9) and having 
dropped the match to 
Princeton in double over- 
time (17-15), 

The Jays are not look- 
ing too far ahead, but the 
next game circled on their 


lier in the season was a 
heartbreaker and sent the 
Jays on somewhat of a los- 
ing skid. 

“We're looking to win 
all three games. Hope- 
fully we will upset Princ- 
eton at their pool. We are 
looking to come together 
and play our best polo. 
We know we can do big 
things in the postseason,” 
Pinsker said. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


The Blue Jays had difficulty containing Bucknell’s deliberate offense. 


W. SOCCER, From B12 
dangerous in the final 
third, and it allows our 
offense to be more free. I 
can confidently say that 
my teammates and I are 
excited for the rest of our 
season and this new style 
of play,” Johnson said. 

Aranguren ‘had one 
save this game while se- 
nior keeper Sarah Ben- 
nett finished with two: 
Van de Loo led the team 
in both the number of 
shots and total goals with 
five and two, respective- 


ly. 


This game brought Van — 


de Loo’s total goals for the 
season to 11, the highest 
on the team. 

Hopkins outshot Ur- 
sinus in both halves by 


a landslide, leading 12-3 — 


in the first half and 14-3 
in the second half for an 


overall shot comparison 
of 26-6. 

The ending score of 4-0 
showcases not only their 
dominance over Ursinus_ 
but also the 


On Wednesday Oct. 7 
the Lady Jays fought for 
over 80 minutes against 
Franklin & Marshall be- 
fore junior Alexa Rangec- 
roft scored off 


effectiveness ie ar from 
of their new reshman 
system of play pie Hori. 
in attackin S was 
a third of Ae Rengeewins 
field. _ fou goa 
Coming of the season 
off of a win and __— Hori’s 
against the Aoi assist of 
Franklin & the we 
Marshall an e 
: HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
poe Dip- Freshman Kristen Hori has oe ne 
coe Lee been impressive this year. Quah ames 
it Beats ' Conference 


obvious that the Blue Jays 
received another confi- 
dent boost after a tough 
game Saturday Oct. 10 
against the Swarthmore 
College Garnet. 


ca 


v 


Player of the Week for her 
performance in both of 
these games. 
“Offensively we were 
able to connect really 
well and create a lot of 


Y 


v 


Thigh-octane offense sparks W. Soccer 


chances,” she said. 

Van de Loo easily 
capitalized. on the oppor- 
tunities created by her 
teammates, leading the 


, Hopkins offense to a suc- 


cessful game. 

Hopkins is now 4-1 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference, with an overall 
record of 8-3-1. They are 
now ranked third in the 
conference behind unde- 
feated Swarthmore and 
the McDaniel College 
Green Terrors. 

On Saturday Oct. 
17, the Lady Jays will 
travel to take on Haver- 
ford Collage Fords at 1 
p-m. for another confer- 
ence game. Haverford 
is ranked eighth in the 
Centennial Conference 
with a conference record 


of 1-2-1 and an overall 


record of 8-2-1. 
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Lacrosse can touch 
all backgrounds 


Devin Tucker 
Dev’s Corner 


he realm of 

sports offers a 

wide variety 

of opportunity, 

In addition to 
helping people under- 
stand team dynamics and 
giving them the ability 
to work well with others, 
the concept of teamwork 
works hand in hand with 
the world of academia. 
Although children may 
start their athletic careers 
outside of school, the in- 
tertwined nature of educa- 
tion and sports can create 
opportunity for people of 
all demographics. While 
playing a sport can help 
organizational skills, time 
management and _ instill 
values of hard work and 
determination, sports can 
also help put kids on a 
path towards success and 
away from trouble. While 
there are rare instances of 
people becoming profes- 
sional athletes and living 
a lifestyle that exceeds 
their largest expectations, 
there are more realistic 
circumstances of athlet- 
ics improving the path of 


people’s lives. 
Sports r tremen- 
Opportunities, but 


a large problem arises in 
their accessibility for cer- 
tain. people. Whether the 
limitation comes from a 
school lacking a students’s 

students’s inability to pay 
_for the equipment, certain 
aspects hinder people from 
competing in their desired 
ven though this is- 
sue of in, ibility cre- 
ates problems for people 
attempting to participate 
in certain sports, initia- 
tives have arisen in recent 
years that greatly increase 
awareness and opportu- 
nity. I believe the institu- 
tion of Harlem Lacrosse, 
a program started to give 
low income kids the ability, 
equipment and opportuni- 
ty to pursue the sport, has 
one of the greatest poten- 
tials for instituting growth 
and educational opportu- 
nities. 

I've ‘played lacrosse, 
since I was four years 
old and have developed 


a good grasp on the cul- 
ture that surrounds it. 
Lacrosse has a relatively 
small population com- 
pared to sports like soccer, 
football and baseball, and 
it is mainly concentrated 
in particular pockets of the 
East Coast. The equipment 
costs a significant amount, 
and this has tradition- 
ally led to the sport being 
limited to wealthy white 
participants. I’ve played 
with African American 
lacrosse players, but the 
demographic remains 
largely populated by afflu- 
ent whites. Furthermore, a 
lot of prestigious colleges 
have lacrosse as a sport, 
and this allows players 
a greater opportunity to 
attend a good school. La- 
crosse acts as a beneficial 
tool to help students gain 
a much better chance of 
attending not only college 
in general, but one with a 
sterling reputation. 

The institution of Har- 
lem Lacrosse has created 
a way for players who 
couldn't normally afford 
the equipment to have an 
opportunity to play. In 
addition to helping them 
get equipment, Harlem 
Lacrosse also produces a 
structured program for 
kids to learn the sport and 
compete against other 
teams. By starting to de- 
velop skills in lacrosse 
at a young age, kids who 
wouldn’t normally have 
an option to pursue college 
now have a higher chance 
of getting accepted. 

While other sports offer 
a chance of lower income 
students getting into col- 
lege, lacrosse broadens the 
window of opportunity 
because of the relatively 
small population of play- 
ers and the growth of pro- 


grams in colleges across | 


the country. All Ivy League 
schools possess lacrosse 
programs, 
the potential even higher. 
Students who never even 
thought they’d attend col- 
lege could now possess an 
opportunity to go to some 
of the best schools in the 
world. In addition to the 


skills that Harlem Lacrosse | 


provides on the field, the 
program offers academic 
intervention and_leader- 
ship training. 

This program acts as a 
pioneer in the dynamical- 
ly changing culture of the 
lacrosse community, and 
by helping players achieve 
their goals, the game can 
grow and spread. 


which makes | 
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SAMY RAMADANE — MEN'S SOCCER 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Sports Editor 
Junior Samy Rama- 


dane has been a key cog 
for the Hopkins men’s 
soccer team ever since he 
stepped on the pitch day 
one as a freshman. 

His four goals and 
nine total points both 
ranked second on the 
team while leading the 
freshman class. As an 
encore, Ramadane took 
the field as a sophomore 
and continued to domi- 
nate. 

He took home a Cen- 
tennial Conference Play- 
er of the Week Award 
last season and_ had 
several clutch goals, in- 
cluding two within 98 
seconds that brought the 
team back against in- 
Conference foe Swarth- 
more College. 

The midfielder’ has 
been at it again-in 2015 
and just this past week 
continued an. offensive 
hot streak. 

Against Ursinus Col- 
lege, he scored two goals 
and chipped in an assist 
to lead the Jays to a 3-2 
victory. 

These performance 
earned Ramadane an- 
other Centennial Con- 
ference Player of the 
Week Award as well as 
the honor of The News- 


Letter Athlete of the 
Week. 
‘The News-Letter sat 


down to chat with Ra- 
madane about his recent 
success. ‘ 


Volleyball surges to second place in 


VOLLEYBALL From B12 
the second position. They 
rank below only Swarth- 
more College, who remain 
undefeated in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 

In its six conference 
matches thus far, Hopkins 
has defeated Washington 
College, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Haverford Univer- 
sity, Franklin & Marshall 


| College and Ursinius on 


Saturday. 

The team’s only con- 
ference defeat came in 
a five game set against 
Swarthmore in the first 
week of October. Satur- 
day’s match featured a 
completely new rotation 
for the team, which has 
battled injuries all sea- 
son. With four players 
sidelined by a variety of 
knee injuries and two by 


The News-Letter: Sta- 
tistically you had your 
best game of the year 
against Ursinus. What 
did you see in them that 
you could exploit and 
capitalize on? 

Samy Ramadane: By 
identifying the strengths 
and weaknesses of Ur- 
sinus’s formation, we 
were able to take control 
of the midfield and ’pro- 
vide our forwards with 
a lot of opportunities to 
score. 


N-L; You have’started 
to heat up recently, with 
your first goal of the 
season against Gettys- 
burg College and then 
three goals in the ensu- 
ing two games. What 
have you been focusing 
on to take your play to 
the next level lately? 

SR: Gettysburg was 
my first game of the sea- 
son, as I picked up an 
injury during the first 
few days of preseason. 
Injury can be tough to 
deal with, but I focused 
on staying positive and 
involved in the team 
growth process so that I 
could have the most pos- 
itive impact on the team 
upon returning. 


N-L: What do you 
think has been the defin- 
ing moment of the team’s 
season thus far? 

SR: Our game against 
Dickinson was a_ hard- 
fought battle. After a red 
card saw us go down to 


concussions, the team 
had to make several ad- 
justments. ‘ 

“On Saturday, we 
competed with only six 
healthy players, and we 
achieved a positive re- 
sult despite this adversi- 
ty, but we are still work- 
ing towards competing 
at an even higher level 
regardless of the circum- 
stances. Saturday was 
a great opportunity for 
learning and growth,” 
Haselhorst said. 

With the win, the Blue 
Jays enter a long, much 
needed 11-day break. The 
team will use this time to 
recuperate, recover and 
refocus on its upcoming 
matches. 

“This stretch of rest is 
nice for us both mentally 
and physically. We always 


Women place first, men third at Disney invitational 


XC From B12 
just shows how much 
work we have put in 
from the season already. 
We are looking forward 
to dropping even more 
time as we head into na- 
- tionals.” 

Of course, Meehan’s 
continuing —_ excellence 
has certainly helped the 
team in their multiple vic- 
tories. Meehan now has 
two individual victories 
on the season and has 
collected accolades like 

National D-III Runner of 
the Week and Centennial 
Conference Runner of the 
Week. 

“Sophia has been doing 
great this season, and her 
incredible talent and rac- 

- ing skills is really some- 
thing the team can look 
up to,” Oneda said. 
Oneda herself is a ma- 
jor contributor, placing 
second for the team and 
fourth overall on Sat- 
urday and consistently 


ae ennii Le 


scores for the Blue Jays. 
This is particularly im- 


tightest pack of the sea- 
son so far, with only a 


pressive 22-sec- 
consider- ond dif- 
ing that ference 
she has between 
had to their first 
recover and fifth 
from a in- place 
jury. runners. 
ad a 5 “This 
took a lot was_ by 
of work, far the 
but I’ve Breer sat 
learned HOPKINSSPORTS.COM spread 
m uc h Meehan leads a pack of runners. we have 
more , had)!*-all 


- about myself as a runner 


from being injured, and 
I think it has brought me 
more determination than 
ever to achieve a national 
championship with these 
girls again,” Oneda said. 
The Hopkins men are 
also satisfied with their 
results, a fourth-place 


team finish. 

Much of this success 
can be attributed to the 
Blue Jays running their 


season, and as we get into 
championship season it 
is this factor that will re- 
ally help us achieve our 
goals,” Schwartz said. 
The men’s team’ has 
professed their goal of 
winning the Centennial 
Conference this year, 
and from this race they 
can see what is working 
for the team, and what 
they should look at in 
the rest of the season. 


\ 


"race coming 


“At invitational meets 
like this it is much 
more important to prac- 
tice executing our race 
strategies _—_ effectively,” 
Schwartz said. “We have 


continued to get off the 


starting line in great po- 
sition, setting ourselves 
up perfectly, and we also 
did a much better job of 
packing up and working 
together as a team dur- 
ing the race.” 

From the results at Sat- 
urday’s meet, and look- 
ing at the potential of 
this team, it is clear that 
they look forward to and 
remain determined for 
the upcoming champion- 
ships. } 

“As a team we couldn't 
be more excited about the 
Conference Championship 


said. “It will once again 
be a competitive race, but 
we have been putting in 


the work day in and day 


out to make it happen.” 


up,” Schwartz 


ten men, we showed the 


resiliency that, along 
with our tactical and 
technical potential, 


makes for a formidable 
team. 


N-L: With fives games 
left, four of them are 
against Conference op- 
ponents. What does the 
team as a whole feel like it 
has to do to emerge from 
this stretch with a playoff 


the highest level. In par- 
ticular, I have the ut- 
most respect for Pelé. I 
have never seen anyone 
play the game as beauti- 
fully and flawlessly as 
him. 


After missing the first 
nine games of the year, 
Ramadane now leads the 
Jays with four goals and 
nine points. 

The Jays next take the 


berth in field on 
hand? Saturday, 
SRioin VITAL Oct. 17 
terms of STATISTICS on Home- 
stand- wood 
ings, we Field in 
ae in || Name: Samy Ramadane a bout 
a __ solid _ |} Year: Junior against 
position |] Sport: Men's Soccer tr Om pee 
to sti Major: Biomedical Engineering ah ae aa 
eet sce Hometown: Wayne, Pa. Ekin 
However, High School: IMG Academy shall Col- 
our goal lege. 
is to take 


each competition as a 
test of our strengths and 
weaknesses so that we 
can continue to improve 
and put ourselves in the 
best position for play- 
offs. 


N-L: Who are the soc- 
cer players you most 
respect or model your 
game after? 

SR: One of the best 
parts of soccer is that 
each player brings his 
or her own style to the 
game. I try to learn from 
the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the players 
around me and those 
who play the game at 


aim to bring our best and 
this is a nice week for us 
to improve while not hav- 
ing to worry about playing 
on the road,” senior setter 
Carolyn Zin said. 

In addition to four non- 
Conference _ competitions 
(against Lycoming College, 
Christopher Newport Uni- 
versity, SUNY- Cortland 
and, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity) the Lady Jays will 


finish up their Centennial ° 


Though often miss- 
ing a significant amount 
of time, especially to in- 
jury, slows down a player 
physical and mental tran- 
sition back to full-speed 
game action, Ramadane 
has not only survived, but 
thrived, on the pitch. His 
goal against Ursinus illus- 
trated just how ready he 
was for live competition: 
On practically his, first 
touch of the game, two 
minutes into the contest, 
Ramadane approached a 
through ball from Senior 
Kenny DeStefano at full 
speed and one touched it 
past Ursinus goalie Vince 
Maiorino. 


’ 

Conference contests in the 
course of the month. Hop- 
kins will face familiar foes 
in Dickinson, Bryn Mawr, 
McDaniel College and Get- 
tysburg Colleges before 
setting their eyes on post- 
season play. 

After the break, the pre- 
pared and rested Jays will 
take the court in the Gold- 
farb Gym on Wednesday, 
Oct. 21 at 7 p.m. to face the 
Dickinson Red Devils. 


Field Hockey falls in 
Ursinus road matchup 


By Sammy Bhatia | 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins field hock- 
ey team suffered a tough 
loss on Saturday against 
Ursinus College, whose 
team is ranked eighth in 
all of D-III. The final score- 
board read 6-0 in favor of 
the Pennsylvanians. 

The game was Hopkins’ 
fifth in the Centennial 
Conference this year, the 
season-long battleground 
between 11 Schools up and 
down the East Coast. 

Ursinus is known to be 
one of the strongest teams, 
winning the entire Con- 
ference last year without 
dropping a single game. 
The Blue Jays current re- 
cord in the Conference is 
now 2-3, whereas Ursinus 
stands at 5-1. 

Hopkins’ own sopho- 
more goalie Greta Helvie 
tallied up an impressive 
10 saves throughout the 
game. She stands in fourth 
place for most saves in the 
Conference with a total of 
75 thus far in the season. 


half. The first two came 
eight minutes apart, both 
from corners and both by 


‘the same Ursinus team 


member. The ensuing three 
goals came from separate 
players through the half, 
and the final was scored at 
the 45-minute mark. 
“Ursinus is a tough 
game every year, not only 


“because they are in our 


conference but also due 
to their consistent top ten 
ranking year after year,’ 
sophomore midfielder 
Morgan Pothast said about 
the game. 

“Playing them at their 
home venue is especially - 
difficult because of their 
surface,” Pothast __ said. 
“While every other oppo- 
nent we play uses field turf, 
Ursinus uses AstroTurf. 
It completely changes the 
style of play. People have 
mixed feelings about the — 
surface, but personally I 
love AstroTurf’s fast pace of 


- play. Others would argue 


that the smooth surface — 
is very unforgiving and 
doesn't allow much room 
‘forerror” Pant 
“Despite the 6-0 loss,” 


_ Pothast said in closing, 
Ursinus took off to a vi- 

cious start, scoring five of 

its six goals within the first _ 


“The game really helped — 
expose some areas in our 
play that could use some 
improvement before going — 
into our last five games of 
the regolonpearoay Sc. 


ve 
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SPORTS 


Dip You 
KNow? 


The baseball team’s five-week 
long fall season will come to 
an end this week. 


CALENDAR 


Friday 


Football vs. Dickinson, 7 p.m. 


Saturday 


Men's Soccer vs. F&M, 1 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse Alumni game, 4 p.m. 


Coss Country places NURS di 


high in Disney trip 


By LUKE BEDNAREK 
For The Vews-Letter 


In their longest road 
trip so far this season, Blue 
Jay cross country traveled 
to Florida for the Disney 
Classic Meet on Saturday 
and continued what has 
been an impressive sea- 
son for both the men’s and 
women’s teams. 

Both teams adapted 
well to the Florida condi- 
tions and unusually early 
start time, thanks in part 
to altered training and ap- 
proaches to the race. 


that has become charac- 
teristic of them with a 
first-place team finish, as 
well as a first-place indi- 
vidual performance from 
senior Sophia Meehan. 
All five of the teams’s 
scoring runners fin- 
ished in the top 10 as the 
team scored a decisive 
24 (second-place Malone 
University scored 94). 
This sort of performance 
showcases the true depth 
and coordination of the 
team and the payoff of 
their hard work. 

“The performances of 


“Thve everyone 
Disney amaze me 
Classic each and 
race actu- every day 
ally start- we prac- 
ed at 7:40 tice and 
a.m. while do work- 
most of O; Uns ye 
our other senior 
races start © captain 
my ie =h Hannah 
later in Oneda | 
the morn- Sages 
ing,”  se- 7 Wess re- 
nior cap- ally have 
tain Ryan never had | 
Schwartz a team as 
Shaded. HOPKINSSPORTS.COM good _ as 
“This pre- Freshman Ollie Hickson finished sec- we have 
sented _ ond for the Jays, placing 17th overall. now, and 
a - few : I think 
unique the fact | 
Cy] o 


b a at Gales 
ready to race so early in the 
morning, which we have 
been able to do by switch- 
ing many of our workouts 
to the early morning.” 

These conditions did 
not seems to have any se- 
rious effect on the perfor- 
mance of the teams, how- 
ever, since the women 
placed first as a team and 
the men fourth. 

The women’s team ex- 
hibited the dominance 


Men’s soccer edges 
out Ursinus at home 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Senior Staff Writer 
The Hopkins men’s 


soccer team sits at third 
place in the Centennial 
Conference after the Blue 
Jays took down the visit- 
ing Grizzly Bears of Ursi- 
nus College 3-2 this past 
weekend. 

Junior midfielder Samy 
Ramadane accounted 
for all three of Hopkins’ 
points with a pair of 
goals and an assist while 
junior goalkeeper Bryan 
See secured his seventh 
win, stifling the oppos- 
ing attack with two saves 
including a tremendous 
one-handed highlight. 

“Samy has been a big 
part of our recent success 
scoring four goals in the 
last three games, including 
two game winners,” senior 
defender Eric Buck said. 

“We went into Satur- 
day knowing we had a 
tough match ahead of 
us,” Ramadane, who re- 
corded his second career 
multi-goal game, said. “It 
was important for us to 
impose our style on the 
game, and we did so from 
the start, allowing our- 
selves to create numerous 


: 


The team has been pub- 
lic in their goal of winning 
another national title, and 
in this meet they demon- 
strated their capability 
and are excited about the 
rest of the season. 

“Our team definitely 
feels the excitement from 
having such an incredibly 
deep team,” Oneda said. 
“Winning with such alow 
average, and tight spread | 
SEE XC, PAGE B11 2 


opportunities. The goals 
were great team efforts, 
and I was lucky to get on 
the back end of two of 
them.” 

Sophomore defender : 
Jonah Muniz also had a 
huge game that started 
only two minutes into 
the contest when he took 
a pass from senior Kenny 
DeStefano and set up Ra- 
madane for his first goal 
and the first point of the 
contest. 

“When Kenny took it 
down with his chest and 
hit it back to me, I saw 
Samy making a run in 
between the center and 
left back,” Muniz said. “I 
passed it into space know- 
ing his speed could get 


him to the ball.” 
With Hopkins ahead 
early, Ursinus applied 


some offensive pressure 
including a 12th-minute 
threat that ‘was thwarted 
by senior defender Eric 
Buck. Ryan Butler, the 
senior Ursinus attacker, 
returned three minutes 
later, however, and was 
able to convert on a pen- 
alty kick for the equalizer. 

To take the lead, Muniz 
and Ramadane returned 

See M., Soccer, pace B10 
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this year. 
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By MAGGIE SPITZER 


For The News-Letter 


On Saturday, Oct. 10 
the Hopkins women’s 
volleyball team defeated 
their Conference oppo- 
nent the Ursinus College 
Bears in three straight 
sets. Afterwards, _ its 
second scheduled non- 
Conference match versus 
Widener University was 
cancelled last minute. 

After a strong 3-0 start, 
the Jays dropped three in 
a row when Ursinius tied 
the score at threes. At that 
point the match looked like 
it might go back and forth 
for a while. But with a 5-4 
advantage, the Jays picked 
up the energy and inten- 
sity to finish on a 20-2 run. 

“Our team has been 
working throughout the 
season to maintain our 
competitive flow. We 
strive for a consistently 
high level of energy and 


Chicago Cubs: 


America’s Team 


The Chicago Cubs just 
advanced to the N.L. Cham- 
pionship, and our very own 
Zach Robbins weighs in on 
their odds and why they 
are such a delight to watch 


— 


execution in the practice 
gym and in matches,” 
freshman middle blocker 
and outside hitter Grace 
Haselhorst said. 

After taking that first 
set 25-6, the Blue Jays 
went back and forth with 
the Bears until Ursin- 
ius clinched a 14-11 lead. 
However, that lead did not 
last. Hopkins then com- 
pleted an eight-point run” 
during which Haselhorst 
recorded five consecu- 
tive aces. After the Bears 
briefly broke the streak, 
the home team finished 
off the last three points to 
secure a 25-16 victory. 

Things got interesting 
in the third set when the 
Bears fought back, man- 
aging to tie the score 11- 
11 at one point. The Jays 
then took a 17-14 lead only 
to have it wiped away 
by a four-point Ursin- 
ius run. The Jays rallied 
back, winning the last 


Athlete of the Week: 
Samy Ramadane 


After missing the first 
nine games of the season, 
junior Samy Ramadane has 
been on a torrid pace for the 
men’s soccer team. He had 
two goals against Ursinus 


Page B10 College Saturday. Page B11 versus Navy. 
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25-18 win and complete 
the three game sweep. 
Haselhorst and senior li- 
bero and setter Stephanie 
Yokoyama combined for 
11 aces on the afternoon, 
with six and five in respec- 
tive sets. Sophomore Eliz- 
abeth Wuerstle, the team 
leader in kills, continued’ 
to execute by contributing 
12 to the 
Jay’s offen- 
sive effort. 
Soph- 
omore 
Kor Seta 
Rhead set 
the major- 
ity of the 
match and 
recorded 
23 assists 
to four dif- 
ferent hit- 
ters. She 
also tallied 
five kills of 
her own 


Water Polo: 
Falls to Bucknell 


Despite sterling efforts 
from several role players, 
the Blue Jays were stifled 
by the Bison, and Hopkins 
dropped a match to Buck 
nell coming off a huge win 


mo—-WnN2a = 
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straight sels 


eight points to capture the 


on just nine swings. 

Yokoyama led the team 
in digs with seven. 

In the loss, the Ursinius 
Bears drop to 5-12 overall 
and 0-4 in Conference, 
while the Jays soar back to 
a .500 overall record at 9-9. 

The Lady Jays now 
stand at 5-1 in Conference 
play, holding on to 

See VOLLEYBALL, pace B11 
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Sophomore Kristi Rhead sets for a teammate, 


Womens soccer dominates in victory 


By GABBY RUSSO 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
soccer team took on Ursi- 
nus College this past Sat- 
urday in its 12th game of 
the season. The Lady Jays 
beat the Grizzly Bears 4-0, 
making their overall re- 
cord 8-3-1 and their Con- 
ference record 4-1-0. 

Coming off of a 1-0 win 
against Franklin & Mar- 
shall College in Lancaster, 
Pa. this past Wednesday, 
the Jays started the game 
with confidence. After a 
few missed opportuni- 
ties, junior Ana Bengoe- 
chea scored the first goal 
of the game in the 32nd 


minute after senior Issy 
Berkey’s shot off a cross 
from sophomore Bailey 
Monaco hit the post. Us- 
ing the momentum from 


the first goal, Berkey | 


scored in the 39th min- 
ute off a cross from Ben- 
goechea. The half ended 
with Hopkins leading 2-0, 
with very few shots from 
Ursinus’s offense against 
junior goalie Clara Aran- 
guren. 

In the 50th minute, 
junior Meg Van de Loo 
scored off the rebound 
from her own shot, giv- 
ing Hopkins an even more 
substantial lead. Less than 
10 minutes later, Van de 
Loo scored her second goal 


of the game from 25 yards 
out. After taking on the de- 
fender, she slotted the ball 
to the lower left corner past 
Ursinus’s goalkeeper. 

The Jays’ new formation 
worked well for the team 
as they outplayed Ursinus 
with dominant possession 
and many great scoring op- 
portunities in the final third.’ 

There seemed to be a 
general census among the 
Lady Jays that the new 
formation was working 
well. 

“We implemented a 
new formation that seems 
to really suit the person- 


nel of our team. We all - 


feel more connected and 
cohesive, and the more we 


ait 


work with it, the stronger 
we seem,” junior Adri- 
enne Johnson said. 

The Jays were able to 
stay in their opponents’s 
half of the field for a major- 
ity of the match, keeping 
possession and connecting 
passes that helped them ef- 
fortlessly transition across 
the field, keeping their op- 
ponents on their toes. 

offense had 
many penetrati ass- 
es through ph ey 
defense and d. 


ous crosses that were 


converted 
scoring 
“We're able to — 
more creative and mi 
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